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' AMONGST OURSELVES 


A week after this issue of THE LiGUORIAN 
is received, the national presidential election 
will be over. Our ideas on that election may 
be found expressed in the Pointed Paragraph 
entitled: “Political D-Day.” That is our plat- 
form and we recommend it to every true and 
honest American, despite all the rancors we 
evoked by the last issue, as recorded by The 
Bystander in this. As soon as the election is 
over we shall initiate a private little scrap 
paper drive, into which will go the reams and 
reams of campaign propaganda that has 
reached our desk. It has been fairly equally 
divided between Republican and Democratic 
sponsorship. The paper shortage seems neither 
to have endangered free speech, nor. to have 
inhibited the various organizations that make 
it their principal business to try to mould 
public opinion into a particular vote column. 


We intend to continue offering serious con- 
siderations on the roots of prejudice in Amer- 
ica, as we begin by analyzing one source of 
it in this issue. Prejudice is so great a power 
and so intimately bound up with many of 
our troubles that if it can be diminished in 


only a few minds, a great service will be 
rendered to the cause of peace. And we do 
not mean peace only in the limited sense of 
freedom from war, but in the wider sense of 
freedom from strife and dissension within a 
nation even when it is not at war. 

The business office will appreciate it deeply 
if Christmas gift subscriptions to THE 
LicuorIAN are sent in early this year. 
The gift subscriptions will begin with the 
December issue, which as usual will provide 
a good number of Christmas thoughts and 
features, and that issue will be accompanied 
by a Christmas card extending your greetings. 

As usual, too, we ask that your order for 
the 1945 Liguorian Art Calendars be sent in 
early. For new readers who have not heard 
of the Art Calendars before (old buyers 
usually repeat their order as soon as the new 
calendars are announced) we may mention 
that they are adorned with colored prints of 
masterpieces of painting, give complete in- 
formation on Catholic feasts, octaves, fasts, 
etc., and have an inspirational thought or text 
for each day of the vear. The calendar sells 
for 30 cents each, 4 for $1.00. Order directly 
from THe LicuoriAN. 
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as a FA ia tn PU RE 5 es ON 





Shc 


A beggar I 
In helpless need — 
But this I ask 


That thou wilt heed: 


I need no gold 

No alms, no bread, 
Give me a word 

Of prayer instead. 


The gate is locked 
And I, within 

Purging the last 
Least debt of sin. 


And thou without 
Canst take the key 

Of kindly prayer 
And set me free. 


Thy mercy now 
This pact will win: 
When, I without, 
And thou within — 


A beggar thou 
In helpless néed 


Wilt call to me — 


Then I shall heed. 


> 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


D. F, Miller 
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ROOTS OF PREJUDICE (1) 





The world will be a wonderful place to live in, when there are no more 
prejudices cleaving men into inimical classes and groups. While such a world 
seems utopian, there is nothing like examining some of the causes of prejudice, 
and eliminating them from our own lives. 





D. F. MILLer 


HE greatest boon to the growth 
and spread of prejudice, injustice, 

and hatred in the world is a small habit 
into which even the best of men some- 
times fall. It is a simple little lapse from 
logic that no intricate train of reason- 
ing is required to expose. It is the act 
or habit of making universal statements 
or charges without sufficient reason or 
evidence; the often unthinking and 
sometimes deliberate practice of gen- 
eralizing from a few known particulars. 
The science of logic has a place for 
inductive argumentation, which means 
drawing a general conclusion from a 
knowledge of particular instances in a 
given field. But the science of logic 
implacably demands that before the 
universal conclusion may be drawn, 
either all the individuals who will be 
included in it must be specifically ex- 
amined, or the quality attributed to 
them must have been found to be a part 
of the essential nature of such individ- 
uals, so that anyone having that nature 
must have the quality or attribute that 
always goes with it. Only in these two 
cases is it valid to argue from what is 
known about individuals in a class to 
universal statements about the class 
as a whole. And here and now we 
submit that a large proportion of the 
universal statements made in public 
and private life today, about various 
groups, classes, and collections of human 
beings, are neither supported by a 
knowledge of all the individuals in 
the group, nor made valid because 


they expose something that is natural, 
essential, and ineradicable in them. It 
is necessary to remember, when mak- 
ing a universal statement about a 
class of people, that if one contradictory 
example has been found or can be 
found in the whole class, the universal 
statement is either a falsehood or an 
untruth. 


FEW examples will quickly show 
how true it is that the common 
neglect of this primary law of logic 
leads to prejudice, injustice, and hatred. 
The examples may well begin with 
the field of economic relations. In 
that field it is sadly true that there are 
still classes, sharply distinct groups, 
what might almost be called opposing 
forces, though the Catholic Church and 
her spokesmen have been trying for 
many years to abolish the inimical 
class lines and make them one in spirit, 
mutual interest, and cooperation. Never- 
theless the classes remain, under the 
simple headings of capital and labor. 
And the consciousness of opposition be- 
tween these two is stimulated and per- 
petuated by nothing so much as the 
practice of individuals on both sides of 
making unfounded universal statements 
about the other. 

Thus some capitalists, and usually 
they are vociferous ones, cannot discuss 
the problem of labor relations without 
stating in one form or another that 
“all labor unions are dominated by 
communists”; or that “all workingmen 
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are out to dispossess capitalists”; or 
that “the labor movement (meaning 
all labor groups) would like to take 
over the full management of business.” 
One-track publicists like Pegler provide 
ammunition for such general statements 
by everlastingly hammering away at 
the wickedness to be found among labor 
leaders, which in itself is a good and 
necessary service to public welfare, 
but which is spoiled and turned into 
vicious propaganda by the fact that 
Pegler seldom suggests that one bad 
labor leader does not make the whole 
labor movement bad, and that he almost 
never mentions or “exposes” the life 
and principles of a good labor leader, 
such as, with very little investigation, 
he could find. That all this foments 
prejudice is obvious. There are thou- 
sands who “pre-judge” or form their 
convictions of the labor movement on 
the basis of the universal statements 
or insinuations that they hear and 
read, without realization that there is 
a vast amount of contradictory evidence 
against the conclusions. 

But the evil is not all on one side. 
It is more effective on the side of capi- 
tal, because usually those guilty of it 
there have greater means to influence 
others by their views. But individuals 
in the ranks of labor often generalize 
against capitalists as illogically as capi- 
talists do against them. This is the 
biggest weapon in the Communist 
arsenal itself: ““Down with capital, be- 
cause all capitalists are slave-drivers, 
oppressors of the poor, monopolizers of 
wealth.” It is a grave temptation for 
any workingman whose just demands 
from an employer have been met by 
scorn and rebuff, to lump all employers 
and capitalists together and condemn 
them all. Nothing good is accomplished 
by giving way to such temptations. In- 
deed, it puts off farther and farther 
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the day when the state of strife between 
capital and labor will give way to one 
of cooperation and peace. 


NOTHER field in which the same 
evil thrives is that of national and 
racial relations. A false kind of patriot- 
ism, resulting in extreme nationalism, 
induces some people to generalize 
broadly and blandly about other na- 
tions and peoples. Local experience 
with a handful of representatives of a 
certain nationality gives rise often to 
the wildest and most calumnious uni- 
versal statements about that nationality 
as a whole. Traditional charges against 
certain peoples are handed down from 
family to family and accepted and 
passed on with no thought of the in- 
justice involved. 
Who has not heard some Americans, 
themselves not many generations re- 
moved from foreign soil, make unkind 
remarks about “foreigners” in general? 
And even if this practice is diminishing, 
it is not at all uncommon to hear par- 
ticular nationalities, whether Italians or 
Poles or Irish or Norwegians or Ger- 
mans lumped together in one great mass 
and labeled as untrustworthy or thieves 
or drinkers or war-makers, according 
to the limited experience of the ac- 
cuser with but a few and often an 
unrepresentative few members of the 
nationality under discussion. There can 
be no question about the fact that such 
universal statements foment strife, bit- 
terness, and prejudice, which an open 
mind and the slightest willingness to 
face facts would make impossible. 
Surely, too, much of the anti-Semit- 
ism in the world is the direct result of 
oft-repeated universal statements about 
Jews, which not only cannot be proved, 
but can be refuted by anyone who has 
moved out of his own backyard and 
looked for all the evidence before ren- 
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dering an indictment. The easiest task 
that any debater could ever ask for 
would be that of disproving such state- 
ments as that “all Jews are sharp busi- 
ness dealers” or “all Jews are scheming 
against Christianity.” Yet such state- 
ments are frequently heard, just as the 
prejudiced non-Catholic spreads his 
own ill-will by saying in effect that 
“all Catholics are hypocritical” or “all 
Catholics are ignorant and _supersti- 
tious.” 

Perhaps the worst sufferers from 
unfounded universal statements are the 
negroes. The very marks that white 
masters burned into them are now 
taken to be natural and universal char- 
acteristics and reasons for “keeping the 
negro in his place.” For generations, 
negroes were slaves of white people. 
As such they often lived at a sub- 
human level. As such they were fre- 
quently bred like animals, and denied 
all opportunity of education and cul- 
ture. It is no wonder that it takes time 
to eradicate the effects of that kind of 
living and it cannot be said that those 
effects are congenital attributes of the 
negro. It is racial prejudice that sug- 
gests and racial prejudice that profits 
by such generalizations as that negroes 
cannot live on the same moral plane as 
white people, that they are waiting only 
an opportunity to lord it over the latter, 
that they cannot be trusted, and a 
hundred other glib falsehoods that the 
most meagre personal experience makes 
unworthy of any thinking man. 


HE field of politics is a wide open 

arena for the making of universal 
statements. To callow Republican ora- 
tors, all Democrats are bureaucrats or 
grafters or Communists or wasters of 
the peoples’ money or destroyers of the 
Constitution. To the same group all 
New Dealers are idiots or absent- 


minded professors or un-American con- 
spirators. To unenlightened Democrats, 
all Republicans are rugged individual- 
ists, suppressors of the poor, monopo- 
lizers of wealth, and anti-labor indus- 
trialists. While it is true that such 
elements may be found on both sides 
of the political fence, and while the 
voter’s most difficult and responsible 
task is that of judging how influential 
the evil elements in either party will 
be if it gets into power, it still remains 
a sign of mental immaturity and a spur 
to dissension and strife in the nation 
to go about dubbing all the members 
of a political party with the character- 
istics that can be found only on its 
lunatic fringe. In politics, every party 
has its lunatic fringe; and not the 
least part of that lunatic fringe is made 
up of those who see only lunacy on 
the other side. 

In politics, too, one often meets with 
the idiotic practice of making universal 
promises. Herbert Hoover’s “two chick- 
ens in every pot, two cars in every 
garage,” coming as it did on the eve 
of the great depression, should be an 
object lesson that would make uni- 
versal promises stick like a fishbone 
in the throat of every campaign orator. 
Yet the lesson has not been learned, and 
we are still being asked to take on faith 
such glowing promises as that, “come 
my election, there will be no unemploy- 
ment — all Americans will have jobs,” 
and “we shall satisfy all capitalists and 
all laboring men if we are elected,” and 
“there will be no graft, no patronage, 
no dissatisfied citizens any place in the 
land during our administration.” This 
sort of thing, more than anything else, 
makes an office-seeker look like a 
school-boy, starry-eyed, and fuzzy- 
chinned, clutching a recently acquired 
diploma and going out into a wicked 
world about which he knows nothing 
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to destroy the windmills of wicked- 
ness in high places and in low. The 
difference is that the office-seeker 
should have some _ knowledge of 
the meaning of his promises, and at 
least a slight idea of the mighty, turbu- 
lent, varied forces he is promising to 
control and of the difficulty of pleasing 
all of 130,000,000 people at the same 
time. A little modesty in speech, when 
it comes to making promises, would be 
repaid by greater confidence in those 
who listen. 


HE moral of all this should be 
quickly grasped by all who hate 








From a Front in France 


Correspondent and Chaplain E. F. Miller writes as follows: 

“IT am laboring under some little difficulty at the moment, for I can’t 
seem to get enough light to make my typing legible to myself. I am doing 
it in the dark as it were. One candle stands to the side of the machine, 
but all it seems to be doing is throwing shadows. We are in a pretty nice 
place. It used to be one of those famous bath places, where people from 
Caesar down to Napoleon and even down to American GI’s soaked in 
steam water that somehow seeped from under the ground. There’s a 
plaque on one of the buildings to the effect that Napoleon took a bath 
there — which, to me, is not of sufficient merit to cause an artist to strike 
off a score in marble. Don’t we all take baths? I mean, isn’t it a sort of 
ordinary custom for kings as well as coalheavers to crawl into a tub from 
time to time? I stood and admired the plaque (written in flowing Latin) 
+ and wondered if Napoleon took only one bath after he became emperor, * 
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prejudice, bigotry, injustice in any 
form. It is to beware of universal 
statements when there is even the pos- 
sibility of a single exception. Leave 
the universals to the philosophers, who 
can prove such propositions as that all 
men are endowed with reason, or all 
men are unfeathered bipeds, or all men 
have a capacity for laughter. But when 
it comes to talking about all negroes, or 
all Spaniards, or all Jews, or all Nor- 
wegians, or all Democrats and Re- 
publicans, the word “all” is a very 
dangerous word to use. Where its use 
does not provoke prejudice, it will pro- 
voke that laughter which is within the 
capacity of all men. 








and if that bath was taken there, and furthermore, if the tub became 
canonized en suite, and the ring of kingly black left sticking to the interior 
as concrete evidence of the fait accompli. (Don’t mind my French; I can’t 
spell it worth a darn.) In this town too, the crown with which Napoleon 
crowned his kingly head encircles the cross on top of the great Gothic 
church which adorns the square. The Curé pointed it out to me with 
some pride, although I didn’t see much in it to be proud of. However, cette 
une affaire de gout, I guess. The one hard feature of our present set-up 
is the cold. We are wearing all the clothes we have, but still the weather 
gets in. For a week it was cold, damp, foggy and full of misty rain. This 
morning it almost snowed. My main recollection of the army will be a 
freezing condition. Of course, we never see fire, except that which comes 
out of a gun; and that isn’t warming. The scenery makes up for the cold. 
It is so magnificent that it takes one’s breath away. It reminds me very 
much of Wisconsin, except that Wisconsin is only a miniature... . ” 
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HAPPY WARRIOR 





That it is possible to be a politician with honor and a statesman without 
guile is proved by the life-story of one of the greatest America has produced. 
The Happy Warrior never sold his conscience. 





G. J. Corsetr 


N WEDNESDAY, October 4, 
1944, America mourned the loss 
of one of its most colorful characters 
in public life, Alfred E. Smith. His 
brown derby, his campaign song “Side- 
walks of New York,” and the title 
“Happy Warrior,” with which he was 
dubbed by F.D.R., are symbols that 
will always be associated with his 
name. 

Al Smith is dead, but he will not be 
forgotten. To the common man, he will 
always be a hero; to high society and 
the moguls of monopoly at the expense 
of the people, the memory of this news- 
boy become legislator will always be a 
threat; to his Catholic co-religionists, 
his name will forever provoke memories 
of a black chapter of religious intoler- 
ance. As the Happy Warrior himself 
once phrased it in a public apology for 
his Catholicism: “I join with fellow 
Americans of all creeds in a fervent 
prayer that never again in this land will 
any public servant be challenged be- 
cause of his faith in which he has tried 
to walk humbly with his God.” 

Al Smith’s birth was truly humble. In 
the unsavory Fourth Ward on Man- 
hattan Island, under the shadow of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, in a frame tenement, 
Catherine Mulvihill Smith, wife of Al 
Smith, Sr., a teamster, gave birth to 
their first born son on December 30, 
1873. This son was baptized Alfred 
Emmanuel Smith, Jr., by Father Far- 
relly at St. James’ Church. At that time 
this sector of the Bowery was already 
somewhat of a melting pot of all nations. 


It bore all the traces of being the story- 
book school for criminals. There were 
criminals indeed, hoodlums spewed into 
the section from the near-by wharves; 
there were gangsters, cutthroats, thieves; 
there were the hopeless women of the 
streets within the confines of the parish 
itself. But somehow, under the watchful 
eye of Father John J. Kean, the families 
of St. James hewed close to the Catholic 
line. Many there were in the parish 
whose well-wrought Catholic life should 
be subjected to study; but only one 
has attracted universal interest, and that 
one was Al Smith. 


L WAS an altar-boy at St. James 
from the time he started school 
till he quit the eighth grade and went 
to work. Like most poor lads of that 
day and this, the training for his life 
work took place in the hard school of 
experience. He dabbled in amateur 
theatricals. He was a devout admirer 
of the romantic fire horse and the 
handle-barred pipemen of the late ’80’s. 
He bounced about from job to job, 
working as a newspaper boy, a trucker’s 
clerk, an office boy, a fish salesman, 
until in 1895 when he made his political 
debut with a Tammany appointment as 
a subpoena server for the. Commissioner 
of Jurors. 

In St. Augustine’s Church, with 
Father Kean, his boyhood friend, 
celebrating the nuptial Mass, Al took 
as his wife, a lassie named Kitty Dunn. 
She was a bit above him in social 
stature, being the educated daughter of 
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a middle-class family. Al, who hadn’t 
graduated from the eighth grade, was 
just a subpoena serving son of a truck- 
driver. But that horrible fact did not 
stop the marriage from being a happy, 
holy success. Five children were born: 
Alfred, Jr., Emily, Catherine, Arthur, 
and Walter. 

It is interesting to hear the comment 
Al made to a wag who joked about the 
large families that lived nearby the 
Smiths on Oliver Street. Mrs. Sant- 
angelo had eleven children; Mrs. Lehan 
seven; Mrs. Cohen fourteen; Mrs. Mc- 
Dermott eight; Mrs. Napoli eight; Mrs. 
Timmins eight. “Must make you rather 
lonesome, Al,” said the wag, “all those 
members of the Anti-Race-Suicide Club 
and you with a mere five children.” 
“Don’t blame me,” replied Al. “Remem- 
ber for twelve years I have been a 
member of the Legislature and had to 
spend my winters in Albany.” At this 
particular time, Al was earning $1500 
a year, hardly enough to rear the maxi- 
mum sociological family of two, rec- 
ommended by Planned Parenthood, Inc. 

Franklin Roosevelt in nominating Al 
Smith for president at the Democratic 
Convention in 1924 stated: “On our 
Governor (Smith) for over twenty years 
in public office the white light of 
publicity has pitilessly beaten, and 
revealed only spotless integrity.”” What 
the present occupant of the White 
House then said remained true through 
all of Smith’s life as a public servant. 
He took to himself well-meant advice 
from any source and made it a con- 
viction by which to direct his admin- 
istration. For example, Tom Foley, one- 
time Tammany boss, told Smith early 
in his career: “If you make a promise, 
Al, keep it; and if you tell anything, 
tell the truth.” He soon became known 
as a man short on promises and long 
on deeds. He was a dangerous adversary 
to challenge to debate a question of 
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government because invariably he told 
the truth. 

As Governor of New York his one 
great passion was the welfare of his 
people. Great strides in social legislation 
were made under his auspices: security 
compensations, shorter hours, better 
education, ample recreational facilities 
for the common man. Politics meant 
little to him when the welfare of the 
people was at stake. One day, in answer 
to his invitation, an army colonel called 
at Governor Smith’s office. The colonel 
began by apologizing about his lack of 
knowledge of politics. Governor Smith 
intended to assign this man to the 
business of road construction, a political 
pork-barrel for years. “I did not send 
for you to tell me about politics,” Al 
roared. “I sent for you to know whether 
or not you could build roads.” 

But Al Smith was at his best before a 
crowd. His harsh, belligerent voice, 
back-East brogue, and quick, sidewalk 
wit made him a sort of people’s Daniel 
Webster. 


MITH, when Governor of New 
York, was interested in making 
daylight saving a state-wide affair. The 
less intelligent farmers were opposed to 
the measure. One night at a dinner, the 
head of the up-state Grange, a leader 
of the opposition, rose to introduce the 
Governor and strove to make a point at 
his expense. He looked blankly at his 
watch and feigned inability to figure out 
whether it was eleven or nine o’clock. 
“Well,” quoth he, “I don’t know what 
time it is, but I present his Excellency, 
the Governor of New York.” Smith 
spoke a few sober words on the neces- 
sity of leadership — leadership in any 
walk of life, in business, in politics, in 
agriculture. “But,” he finished with a 
gleam in his eye and a slight nod toward 
his would-be opponent, “You can’t make 
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a leader out of a man who can’t tell 
what time it is.” 

On another occasion, in Albany, 
Smith was arguing for workman’s com- 
pensation. The farm bloc opposed him, 
feeling that farm labor would be in- 
cluded among those entitled to com- 
pensation for injuries. As Smith neared 
the conclusion of his speech, a farm 
Member shouted, “What good is a 
Workmen’s Compensation Law to a 
farm laborer out of work?” 

Smith paused and turned directly to 
the questioner. “As I was walking down 
Park Row this morning a friend of mine 
tapped me on the shoulder and said, 
‘Al, which would you rather be, a cellar 
full of step-ladders, a basketful of door- 
knobs, or a piece of cracked ice?’ and 
I replied, “I would rather be a fish 
because you can always break a pane 
of plateglass with a hammer.” 

The Member was befuddled. He 
sputtered: “Mr. Speaker, I certainly do 
not get the point to the gentleman’s 
answer.” 

Smith shouted at him: “You don’t 
get the point to my answer. Well, let me 
say to you that there is just as much 
point to my answer as there is to your 
question. This bill is a meritorious 
measure, and its passage should not be 
impeded by unnecessary delay, due to 
the propounding of silly questions and 
foolish answers. I move the previous 
question.” 

He defeated an attempt of certain 
canning interests to curry exemption 
from an important regulation of the 
Factory Commission. They sent a group 
of clergymen and other notables to the 
Capitol to effect this exemption. Smith 
settled the issue in the Assembly with 
a Single well-turned retort: “If these 
distinguished champions of women and 
children were to rewrite the divine law 
I have no doubt they would change it 
to read, ‘Remember thou keep holy the 


Sabbath day — except in the canning 
factories.’ ” 

Again, in answer to a man who 
declared that Smith, an earnest sup- 
porter of the movement to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment, had been seen 
driving his car down a busy New York 
street while under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor, Al declared, “This 
is an obvious libel. This is a black 
falsehood. You all know that I don’t 
drive a car!” 

His plea for the passage of the Hill- 
McCue bill for widows’ pensions in 
1915 is a type of the oratory that made 
him a speaker whom the man-on-the- 
street could understand. “I am of the 
opinion that this bill should read, ‘An 
act to conserve the family life of the 
State.’ 

“What happens when death takes 
from the family the provider? The 
widowed mother goes to the police court 
or to the charity organization and her 
children are committed to an institu- 
tion, and from the moment the judge 
signs the commitment the people of the 
city of New York are bound for their 
support. Let us see what effect that has 
upon the State itself. The mother stands 
in the police court. She witnesses the 
separation of herself and her children. 
They are torn away from her and given 
over to the custody of an institution, 
and nothing is left for her to do but 
to go out into the world and make her 
own living. What must be her feelings? 
What must be her idea of the State’s 
policy when she sees these children 
separated from her by due process of 
law, particularly when she must remem- 
ber that for every one of them she went 
down into the valley of death that a new 
pair of eyes might look out upon the 
world? What can be the feelings in the 
hearts of the children themselves sepa- 
rated from their mother by what they 
must learn in after years was due 
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process of law, when they must in after 
years learn to know what was the 
State’s policy with respect to their un- 
fortunate condition? 

“That is the old system. That is the 
dark day we are walking away from. 
That is the period that, by this policy, 
we are attempting to forget... . 

“We are pledged to conserve the 
natural resources of the State. Millions 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money, un- 
told and uncounted millions, have been 
poured into that channel. We have been 
in a great hurry to legislate for the 
interests. We have been in a great hurry 
to conserve that which means to the 
State dollars and cents. We have been 
slow to legislate along the direction that 
means thanksgiving to the poorest man 
recorded in history — He who was born 
in the stable in Bethlehem.” 


N 1928 Smith was the Democratic 
candidate for President of the 
United States. He carried the conven- 
tion at Houston, Texas, on the first 
ballot. The planks of his platform were 
much the same as those which carried 
Franklin Roosevelt, the man who 
nominated him, through to an over- 
whelming victory in 1932. He polled 
over fifteen million votes, more than 
had ever before been cast for a defeated 
candidate. His honesty, ability, popular- 
ity were unquestioned; the need of a 
new, progressive administration was un- 
questioned too. Yet Herbert Hoover 
won the day. 

What was the cause of the unexpected 
defeat? Many circumstances have been 
cited, but the greatest single factor was 
the Happy Warrior’s Roman Catholic 
faith. The Ku Klux Klan, then in its 
heyday, openly paraded the danger of 
a Catholic in the White House, break- 
ing the candidate’s strength in the 
Middle West and in the so-called Solid 
South. Vile falsehoods about Papal 
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plans for seizing the reins of government 
in America were spread broadcast and, 
strange to say, believed by our deluded 
fellow-countrymen. Scholarly non-Cath- 
olics, approaching from another angle, 
questioned the very right of a Catholic 
to sit in the White House. Charles C. 
Marshall, an Episcopalian lawyer, stated 
that Catholics owed allegiance to a 
foreign power, the Papacy, blatantly 
ignoring the distinction between the 
spiritual and temporal sovereignty of 
the Holy Father. 

The Solid South broke under the 
pressure of bigotry: Texas, Virginia, 
Florida, North Carolina swung to 
Hoover. The students at the University 
of Virginia hung crepe upon the statue 
of Thomas Jefferson because the prin- 
ciple of religious tolerance, expounded 
by this founder father, had been openly 
flaunted by his own native state. Al 
Smith, some years later, after he had 
retired from political life, summed up 
the campaign of 1928 in these words: 
“TI was probably the outstanding victim 
of the last half century of a whispering 
campaign.” His retirement was a partial 
protest against the tactics that had 
instituted such a campaign. 


N HIS person Al Smith was as un- 

spoiled a popular hero as ever trod 
the earth. To know him was to love 
him. His home life was simple and 
happy. His greatest joy, if one excepts 
the joy of fighting for what he thought 
right, seemed to consist in his com- 
panionship with his wife and his five 
children. 

Once the Mayor of New York City 
asked Smith to give an opinion on the 
night club situation in Manhattan. His 
answer was brief and pointed: “Why, 
Mr. Mayor, I don’t believe I get above 
Canal Street at night once a year. Once 
in a long time, Mrs. Smith and I go 
uptown and take dinner at the Knicker- 
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bocker just to remember what it is like. 
But you can’t prove anything about 
those cabaret places by me.” 

Al Smith has frequently been recog- 
nized as an outstanding Catholic. He 
received Notre Dame’s Laetare Medal 
in 1929 and the Catholic Action Medal 
and the Via Veritas Medal in 1933. In 
1938, Pope Pius XI made him a Papal 
Chamberlain, a Knight of Malta, and a 
Knight of St. Gregory. Never having 
had the benefit of a formal education, 
this boy from the city streets received 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from Fordham, Manhattan College, the 
National University of Dublin, Har- 
vard, Columbia, and the University of 
the State of New York. 

Throughout his life the Happy War- 
rior was a beloved character. An experi- 
enced Republican vote-getter in New 
York State politics early said of him, 
“If everybody in New York State had 
a personal acquaintance with Al Smith, 
there would be no votes on the other 
side.” 

President Roosevelt wrote this eulogy 





of North Carolina. 





| are you, my boy?” 


Lesson in Faith 


Young Fredrick Price, the future co-founder of Maryknoll, one day was 
chosen to serve the Mass of Bishop James Gibbons, the Vicar Apostolic 


Before Mass the Bishop asked him: “You are not afraid to serve me, 


“Oh, no, Bishop,” answered the new server. “You are the priest offering 


of him after his death last month: “Al 
Smith had qualities of heart and mind 
and soul which not only endeared him 
to those who came under the spell of 
his dynamic presence in personal asso- 
ciation, but also made him the idol of 
the multitude. 

“To the populace, he was a hero. 
Frank, friendly, and warmhearted, 
honest as the noon-day sun, he had the 
courage of his convictions, even when 
his espousal of unpopular causes invited 
the enmity of popular adversaries.” 


NE cloud obscures the record. 
Though a happy man, Smith 
seemed always in later years the symbol 
of a gorgeous ideal that had tarnished 
— the American ideal of religious toler- 
ance. Is it theory or is it fact? It was 
merely theory in 1928 when Smith ran 
for President. Certain vague rumblings 
over the appointment of a personal rep- 
resentative of the President to serve in 
Vatican City lead American Catholics 
to fear that it is theory still! 








the Sacrifice, and God will come down to the altar at your Word. My 
Mother has taught me that. If you are not afraid, neither am I.” 

The eyes of the great prelate dimmed as he looked at the boy. Finally 
he placed a kindly hand on his shoulder as he said: “I hope I may always 


remember your answer.” 


(From the Tar Heel Apostle by John C. Murrett, M.M.) 





Saints 





Why were the saints SAINTS? 


Because they were 


CHEERFUL when it was difficult to be cheerful, 
PATIENT when it was hard to be patient, 

because they PUSHED ON when they wanted to stand 
still, and KEPT SILENT when they wanted to talk, 
and WERE AGREEABLE when they wanted to be dis- 


agreeable. 


— St. Louis Cathedral Bulletin 
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On Blurbs 
J. SCHAEFER 


The strains of the music died away. Instinctively I reached for the radio dial 
as the inevitable advertisement blared into my ears. But then I realized that 
other stations would be broadcasting nothing but advertisements at that moment, 
so I sat back and resigned myself to the minute of torture. 

Never was resignation so richly rewarded! The announcer began: 

“At this same time every week we bring you your weekly literary program, 
conducted by Miss A.” 

Mild interest on my part as the pleasant voice of Miss A came over the 
wave-lengths: 

“Our program this morning should prove very interesting and informative. We 
have as our guest, the charming Miss B, widely known advertiser for the Homer 
Publishing Co. She is sacrificing a bit of her precious time this morning in order 
to give to our radio audience a word-picture of her literary duties. 

“Miss B, what is the extent of your duties with the Homer Publishing Co.?” 

“T am in the advertising department of the Company, Miss A. A large number 
of our authors is assigned to me, and it is my duty to compose descriptions such 
as are found on the jackets of practically every book today.” 

“Tt must be very interesting work,” Miss A remarked, “to be able to spend not 
only your working, but also your leisure, hours among so many and such inter- 
esting books.” 

“Indeed it is interesting, and very fascinating, too!” 

“Tell me, Miss B, where do you find the time to read all of those books? 
Don’t you have to spend a great deal of your leisure time in reading them?” 

“No, I don’t. In fact I read very few of them. For, first of all, it would be 
physically impossible to read them all. And if I were to read only some of them, 
that wouldn’t be fair to the others. I prefer to remain unprejudiced toward my 
authors. If I were to read all of their books I would naturally make some of them 
my favorites, and that would prejudice me against the others.” 

Miss A, the hostess of the program, evidently agreed to this little gem of logic 
for she immediately passed on to another question. 

“By the way, Miss B, you have favorite authors, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I have. My real favorite is Sholem Asch.” 

“Oh, how delightful,” cooed Miss A. “I suppose you have spent many pleasant 
hours with his books. .. .” 

“Many,” Miss B. replied. “But the most pleasant of all was an hour spent, not 
with his books, but with Mr. Asch personally. It was on a moonlit night. We sat 


together on a park-bench, discussing his books.” 
* * * 


By such, dear readers, are blurbs made — and, incidentally, “suckers,” too. 
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GIVE AND TAKE... 





A simple summary of the origin and functioning of Lend-lease, which has 
been a mystery and a scandal to many people. 





W. Morcan 


HE President of the United States 
was holding a press conference. 
It was Dec. 17, 1940. 

“Suppose my neighbor’s house catches 
fire, and I have a length of garden hose 
four or five hundred feet away. If I can 
take my garden hose and connect it up 
with his hydrant, I may help him put 
out the fire. 

“Now what do I do? I don’t say to 
him before the operation, ‘Neighbor, my 
garden hose cost me $15; you have to 
pay me $15 for it.’ What is the trans- 
action that goes on? I don’t want $15, 
I want my garden hose back after the 
fire is over... .” 

In these words President Roosevelt 
expressed the policy of Lend-lease long 
before it was enacted by Congress. In 
truth, the world was in a blaze. For 
years the little men of Japan had been 
ravaging the Chinese people in a so- 
called cultural and educational invasion. 
Across the Atlantic ocean, Hitler’s mili- 
tarism was running rampant beneath 
the Swastika, crying aloud the “super- 
man” philosophy that is a tragic jest to 
the intelligent man. With his steel clad 
divisions and his Stukas, this architect 
had crushed great Poland into powder, 
pounded the Low Countries into sub- 
mission, and even thrown mighty 
France into the dust. 

During the last days of the Battle 
for France, the English Expeditionary 
Force was trapped on the beach at 
Dunkirk, and it looked as if the cause 
of the Allies was doomed to failure. If 
the Nazis could gain control of the 
Atlantic, they were free to put pressure 


on the United States and South 
America. 

When the bedraggled force of English 
fighters did come ashore in their own 
country, they were without equipment. 
Thousands of trucks, tanks, and guns 
were now in the hands of the enemy 
across the straits. If the enemy chose 
to attack England at that moment, they 
would find many a soldier of the British 
Empire without a gun. Immediately 
there came a plea from the hard-pressed 
little island, and the American govern- 
ment rounded up all the old Enfield 
rifles she could find and sent them to 
the British. It entailed a bit of loop-hole 
hunting in the national law, but the deal 
was swung by selling the guns first to 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
which in turn sold them to the English 
government. This had to be done, as 
the War Department could not sell 
directly to another nation. 

This was not Lend-lease. The English 
paid for the guns in cash just as they 
had been doing for other supplies up 
to this time. As far back as 1938 an 
English purchasing commission had 
come to the United States. They ordered 
400 trainer planes, which was but a 
beginning of an aircraft spending spree 
that boosted the production rate of this 
industry to undreamed of heights. It 
must be admitted, that if it were not 
for this first demand from outside, 
American plane production would not 
have swung into high gear as soon as 
it did. 

But the foreign purchasing commis- 
sions had a hard time getting war tools 
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due to the restrictions of the Neutrality 
Act with its Arms Embargo. While it 
was in force, Americans had to sit by 
and watch the war coming closer and 
closer to their own shores. But with 
each new act of aggression, the Ameri- 
can people were crawling out of their 
lethargy, and finally on Nov. 4, 1939, 
the Embargo was lifted and “Cash and 
Carry” became law. With the restric- 
tions lifted, the English and the French 
began to spend anew. 

Then in June, France fell, leaving 
England to fight the battle with Ger- 
many alone. The British were in dire 
need of war goods and in their most 
desperate hour they were unable to 
purchase the supplies they needed in 
the United States. Why not? This is the 
story in brief. 


VERYTHING the English bought 
in this country had to be paid for 
in dollars. And as the war grew in 
intensity, so did their spending. The 
dollar was the only means of exchange 
for the simple reason that if the Ameri- 
can manufacturers were paid in pounds 
sterling, they could not use this cur- 
rency in the United States as legal 
tender. Nor on the other hand could 
they use it to buy goods in Britain, 
because all the English production was 
going to the battle front. Of course, 
as long as the British gold and dollar 
supply held out, they could purchase 
from the American firms. But this was 
the catch. The only way Britain had 
of replenishing her dollar supply was 
to export goods to the United States. 
But this could not be done, because 
the goods were needed on the battle 
front. By January, 1941, they had used 
up all their gold and dollar supply, and 
were forced to stop buying war goods 
in the United States. 
What now? They had to have the 
goods if they were going to exist. How 
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were they going to get them? Some of 
the leaders in this country wanted to 
return to the loan system of the last 
war, but to the logical this course was 
out of the question. Loans to the Allies 
were an absolute failure in the last 
conflict. We had held out our bags of 
gold to the British and French and they 
had given us I.0.U.’s in return. All went 
well until the day of financial reckoning 
came. To get the dollars to balance the 
ledger, Britain and France wanted to 
export their goods. But at that time the 
United States was dug in behind a steel 
wall of trade barriers. There was 
nothing else France and England could 
do but default. Uncle Sam was left 
holding the I.0.U.’s in his hand and a 
pint of bitterness in his heart. 

It was evident that if we did not help 
the British people, they would fall under 
the Swastika. It was bad medicine for 
the United States if the Nazis did win, 


and the statesmen of this country knew © 


it. Britain definitely needed our help, 
and with the elimination of the loan 
system, there was nothing to do but 
get a new idea, and this is just what 
happened. 

A few weeks after his “house on fire” 
speech, the President gave his annual 
message to Congress on the State of the 
Union. In this message he asked Con- 
gress for funds to manufacture addi- 
tional war supplies which were to be 
turned over to those countries that 
were spilling their blood to stop the 
Axis. 

Almost as soon as the President got 
back to the White House, Secretary 
Morgenthau and E. H. Foley, the gen- 
eral counsel of the Treasurv, called on 
him. It seems they had a bill to discuss 
which had to do with aiding the allies. 
It was the brain child of Oscar Cox. a 
Maine lawver. who was also working fn 
the Treasury Department. It seems that 
he had dug up an 1892 statute that 
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started him thinking on the lease angle 
of aiding the other nations. His draft 
of the Lend-lease bill was modeled on 
the Pittman Act, passed in the summer 
of 1940 to enable our friends below the 
border to purchase arms in this country. 

To the President, this was just what 
the doctor ordered. From then on the 
bill was discussed and revised by a bevy 
of governmental brains. Congressmen 
and diplomats worked long hours over 
the bill and Treasury lawyers reconciled 
the suggestions that had been made. 
When the bill was sent back to the 
President, he approved of it, and sent 
it on to Congress. 

Once before the public eye, it was the 
subject of debate and conversation, not 
only in the House and Senate, but on 
many front porches throughout the 
nation. There was a splurge of name 
calling and ink slinging, but when the 
rumpus died down and Congress had 
passed the bill, 60 to 31 in the Senate 
and 371 to 17 in the House, the nation 
was united to the last man. The Presi- 
dent then uttered these words to the 
nation: . . . “The decisions of our de- 
mocracy may be slowly arrived at. But 
when the decision is made, it is pro- 
claimed not with the voice of any one 
man but with the voice of one hundred 
and thirty millions.” 


NDER this act the President is 

authorized by Congress “in the 
interests of national defense” to procure 
and provide “defense articles” and “‘de- 
fense information” for the government 
of any country whose protection he 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. And this means all that is 
necessary for the waging of total war. 
The terms under which any nation shall 
receive this aid and the manner of 
repayment are up to the judgment of 
the President. Lend-lease is not an act 
of charity. This program of providing 


foods and services to the nations op- 
posed to the Axis was undertaken for 
the defense of this country and has been 
carried out in the interests of the people 
of the United States. At the time the 
act was passed, there was still the pos- 
sibility that by throwing our production 
might against the Germans, we could 
stave off the war from our own shores. 
As it was, we were gaining precious 
moments for building up our own inner 
defenses. When Japan stabbed us in the 
back at Pearl Harbor, we were able to 
gain our war stride in production much 
sooner, due in no small measure to the 
Lend-lease policy. 

The Office of Lend-lease Administra- 
tion began under Edward R. Stettinius 
on Oct. 24, 1941. It supplanted the 
Division of Defense Aid Reports which 
had been established by Executive order 
on May 2, 1941. The President directed 
the Lend-lease administrator to “exer- 
cise the power and authority conferred 
upon the President” by the Lend-lease 
Act and to use the appropriations made 
under it in accordance with the policies 
prescribed by the President. 

The principal functions of the Office 
of Lend-lease Administration are many. 
This office works hand in hand with 
Lend-lease nations and other govern- 
ment agencies in formulating plans to be 
followed. These plans are translated into 
statements of requirements for critical 
materials. These statements are further 
bolstered with the necessary data and 
sent on to the appropriate committees of 
the War Production Board for alloca- 
tion. It is up to the Lend-lease office 
to approve or disapprove requests of 
other nations. Once the “okay” is given, 
this office issues procurement instruc- 
tions to the government departments 
concerned and makes the necessary 
funds available. It means too, that they 
will have to assist in obtaining the 
necessary priorities and see that the 
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goods are stored or made ready for 
shipment abroad. Added to this, detailed 
records must be kept of all Lend-lease 
transactions. It is also up to the office 
to arrange with the proper agencies of 
the United States and foreign countries 
to obtain supplies and services for the 
United States on the basis of reciprocal 
Lend-lease. 

Lend-lease had to work in with the 
overall strategy of the war, and for this 
reason it is in close contact with the 
many United States departments and 
agencies joined with the Combined 
Boards, who work together in deciding 
where our production should be sent in 
keeping with our own needs and those 
of our allies. 

Lend-lease_ representatives abroad 
check on allied requirements at first 
hand, they observe how the goods we 
send are being used, expedite reciprocal 
aid, and help in untangling the distribu- 
tion and supply problems right on the 
scene. The last we heard, these missions 
were established in ten countries, with 
the largest being in London and 
Moscow. 


OW just what is the makeup of 
Lend-lease aid? Briefly, it con- 
sists in goods transferred and services 
rendered. Under the heading of goods 
transferred we find three items; mili- 
tary, industrial and agricultural. Trans- 
ferring of these goods usually takes 
place before they have left the country. 
Thus far, forty-three nations have been 
made eligible for Lend-lease aid. Before 
the goods and services begin to flow, an 
agreement is made between the United 
States and the interested nation — all 
in keeping with the law as it was passed 
by Congress. 

It would be out of the question to 
consider here in detail the supplies that 
have been sent to each one of the Lend- 
lease nations. Rather take two allies, 
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England and Russia, and see what 
Lend-lease has done to keep them in 
fighting trim. 

As soon as House bill 1776—as 
Lend-lease was officially tagged — was 
passed, England was declared vital to 
the defense of the United States. We 
weren’t fooling when we handed the 
British Navy twenty new torpedo boats 
as a starter. They meant more to us in 
the English Channel than they did in 
Long Island Sound. Then followed guns 
to arm merchantmen, tanks to stop 
Rommel on the border of Egypt, planes 
to blast the Luftwaffe out of the sky. 
Just how many American planes, tanks 
and guns have been sent to Britain is 
hard to determine with exactness. But 
we do know that over 10,000 planes of 
all types have been flown or shipped to 
the British Isles. Approximately 13,000 
American made tanks now prowl in hunt 
of Nazi panzers with the English in- 
signia daubed on their armor. About 
95,000 trucks, jeeps and scout cars, 
F.O.B. America, help maintain the vast 
organism that is the English Army. 

Next in importance to ready-made 
weapons was the steel we sent to 
Britain. It was the first item on the 
industrial list. Standing on her own re- 
sources, England was able to make most 
of the bombs, shells, tanks, and ships 
she needed, but she had to call on 
Lend-lease to furnish one fifth of her 
needs. We also sent machine tools, for 
by giving English workmen the tools 
to do the job, weapons are turned out 
thousands of miles closer to the fighting 
fronts, thereby saving shipping space 
and eventually valuable lives. 

As even the most avid supporter of 
Eire would admit, the English have to 
eat too, and for this reason we could 
not restrict our aid to military and 
industrial items. Even before the war 
England depended very much on the 
outside world to fill her larder. She had 
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imported two pounds of food for every 
one raised in the country. Even when 
the Isle plowed up her manorial lawns 
and verdant golf courses, thereby put- 
ting a million and one-fourth new acres 
into production, she still needed more 
food. The English plate may be piled 
high, but mostly with potatoes and 
other sorts of green vegetables not likely 
to make an Epicure’s mouth water. To 
augment the “Limey” diet we send fruit 
juices, cheese, milk, eggs and vegetables, 
mostly in dehydrated form. Meat is also 
on the list, but this is supplied from 
distant parts of the Empire in greater 
volume. As it is, Lend-lease supplies 
only 10% of Britain’s needed food 
value. To help along in home production 
we have sent tractors and seed to help 
in making Britain a self supporting 
unit in the allied machine. At present 
the British are living on the minimum 
food requirement. To shorten their diet 
further would be to endanger the health 
of the nation. 

Now what about Russia? How big is 
her piece of the pie? After the Moscow 
Protocol was signed by Hull and 
Litvinoff at Washington, October 1, 
1941, the flow of Lend-lease to Russia 
began. At first, due to dangers at sea, 
15% of it went to the bottom of the 
ocean. Recall the Murmansk run and 
you will see why. Yet due to America’s 
great productivity and determination, 
the supplies were made and delivered. 
The volume of aid increased after the 
Iranian route was put into operation. 
The opening and maintenance of this 
route has been considered an epic in 
the annals of the U. S. Army Engineers 
and the Service of Supply. 

We have sent supplies of every cate- 
gory to feed the warring “Bear.” First 
went telephone wire, thousands of miles 
of it, to keep up communications on the 


_ large Soviet front; barbed wire followed 


to keep the Germans from breaking 


through those communications. Boots, 
seven million pairs of them to outfit the 
Russian Infantry against the snow and 
cold, supplemented by 10,500 tons of 
leather. Ten thousand American made 
planes, inscribed with the Russian star, 
roam the Soviet skies. At least 4,700 
U. S. tanks clear the way for the Rus- 
sian Infantry. Some 170,000 trucks, 
loaded with goods and ammunition, help 
solve the problem of supply; 33,000 
jeeps carry officers and men through the 
stickiest Russian mud. Add to this, 
25,000 motor vehicles of other types, a 
tire factory with an output of over a 
million tires a year, and you will have 
a good idea why the Russians can keep 
going toward Berlin on such a large 
scale. Finally, 51% of all Lend-lease 
food went to Russia. There were tons 
and tons of butter and meat, vitally 
needed to keep the millions in the 
Soviet alive during the fierce cold of 
winter and the rigors of battle. 


FTER contributing so much toward 
shaving Hitler and Company to a 
toothpick, it is the innate pecuniary 
tendency of the American citizen to 
ask: 

“What are we getting out of this 
deal?” —A fair question deserves a fair 
answer, so let us take a look for in- 
stance, at what England has contributed 
to Uncle Sam. 

The Master Lend-lease Agreement 
with England says: “The United King- 
dom will continue to contribute to the 
defense of the United States of America 
and the strengthening thereof, and will 
provide such articles, services and facili- 
ties or information as it may be in a 
position to supply.” 

When the first contingent of Ameri- 
can troops landed in Britain, they found 
new barracks made by English workmen 
who had been paid by the English gov- 
ernment. Supply depots and air fields 
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had been constructed, new road and rail 
beds had been laid for our use, special 
hospitals with a total of 90,000 beds 
were plopped in our lap. Cost? 


- $60,000,000 to John Bull. 


American airmen got tired of walking 
so far to their planes, so they asked for 
13,000 bicycles and got them. The Brit- 
ish had a law stating that barracks 
were to be heated only to 60 degrees. 
The Yanks felt warmer at 65 degrees 
and when they asked for the necessary 
coal, they got that too. As the Eighth 
and Ninth Air Forces kept growing, 
they pushed many a proud Spitfire 
squadron into a cow pasture. One nice 
“layout” was handed over complete with 
a thousand acre field, a repair shop and 
thousands of workers. These were paid 
by the English government snd soon 
learned to service American Liberators 
and Fortresses as well as any Yank 
technician— and that is saying a 
mouthful. 

By Reverse Lend-lease we have also 
gained access to British inventions and 
other intricate information on the sci- 
ence of war. There were lessons con- 
cerning magnetic mines, explosives and 
submarine devices. Original discoveries 
on the list were radar, astrographs, 
medical appliances for aviation and 
other instrument improvements. The 


secret of these discoveries in our hands 


means the saving of thousands of lives 
and millions of dollars. 

In every part of the British Empire, 
American vessels receive the same at- 
tention as that given to the Home 
Fleet. They can fill up with fuel oil or 
go into dry dock for repairs — all with- 
out cost to us. 

For our army, Reverse Lend-lease is 
almost endless. There is food, over 
100,000 tons of it a year taken from 
Britain’s own meager supply. Add to 
this, little joy items, which go to make 
soldier life easier. Radios, musical in- 
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struments for swing bands, candy for 
the P.X., athletic equipment and recrea- 
tion centers for Naval and Merchant 
seamen. The American Red Cross was 
handed $10,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment, everything from buses to dough- 
nuts. Each time a Yank is officially 
shifted from one point to another in 
Britain, the English pay his transporta- 
tion fare. This is also true of every 
official electric, freight, and coal bill — 
John Bull pays for all and when mil- 
lions of men are concerned it mounts 
into a tidy sum. 

In fine, the aid runs all the way 
from blankets and candy to torpedoes 
and flying suits. Add it up and you 
will get over 1,121,786 ship’s tons, or 
370 full ship loads. Lately in the Con- 
gressional Record we read that the 
amount of Reverse Lend-lease from 
Britain amounts to more than $2,000,- 
000,000. Small in contrast to what we 
have sent the English if weighed on the 
dollar scale, but when balanced with 
chances of winning the war, these 
British supplies have a priceless value. 
They will help shorten the orgy of war, 
thereby saving some American soldier’s 
life. And what is more valuable to 
America than the warm throbbing blood 
of her own sons? Lend-lease is sending 
the right thing to the right place at the 
right time in an attempt to drown out 


that old refrain — “Too little and too 
late.” 


S FOR Reverse Lend-lease from 
Russia, I am afraid you will find 

little of it in the line of supplies. The 
huge Red Army gobbles up all the 
U.S.S.R. can produce and growls at 
the allies for more. She has given us no 
planes, no tanks, no guns. But to a very 
great extent she is doing her share in 
whipping the Nazi. Every Wermacht 
division she holds on the eastern front 
means that many fewer Germans 
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whom our boys will have to fight. In 
this way Russia is giving us something 
in return for the American sweat and 
ingenuity which have gone into the 
tools of war that flow to her daily from 
these shores. She is paying us back in 
the blood of her sons, and as much as 
we distrust the Communist leaders, we 
must admit there are millions who are 
not of the Stalin type. As Pope Pius 
XII states in his prayer of consecration 
to the Blessed Virgin, there are many 
homes in the vast reaches of Russia 
where an Icon lies hidden to wait the 
coming of better days. And before 
those better days have come, much 
true Russian blood will be spilt in a 
common cause. As long as Russia is 
doing all she can, there is no ground 
for accusations and distrust of her mo- 
tives. Just stop looking for the dollar 
sign, and your eyes will become fo- 
cused on the advantages we have gained 
by Lend-leasing to Russia. 


As Stalin is not in his Marshal’s uni- 
form to reduce the size of the Kremlin, 
and as Mr. Churchill did not become 
Prime Minister to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire, 
neither did Uncle Sam negotiate Lend- 
lease to squander the riches of the 
United States. As the coil of events 
unfold, they should prove that helping 
a neighbor as a help to ourselves was 
not just a case of being a philanthropic 
big brother. Lend-lease was embraced as 
a measure in defense of this nation and 
this hemisphere. It is a wartime meas- 
ure, meant to bring the carnage to a 
speedier end. If it could shorten the 
war for just one day, stop for twenty- 
four hours the spilling of American 
blood, it would be well worth the 
money, sweat and sacrifice the Ameri- 


can people have expended in its opera- 
tion. 





Service! 


One part of the work of the NCCS, the National Catholic 
Community Service, a member organization of the USO, has 
been to provide servicemen with religious articles. It has made 
| available ten million rosaries, prayer books, religious articles 





and pamphlets. During the two years ending July 1, 1943, men 
and women in uniform received 2,300,000 prayer books, missals 
and catechisms; 1,250,000 medals, 2,150,000 rosaries and 
3,000,000 pieces of Catholic literature. In addition, approxi- 
mately 700,000 Catholic servicemen leaving for overseas duty 
were provided with an embarkation kit containing a rosary, 
medal, and prayer book, as well as Catholic literature. 











Birth Control 


Between 1921 and 1937 the number of births per year in the 
United States decreased about 675,000— about 23 per cent. 
There are in the nation 940,000 fewer children under six years 
of age than there were five years ago; about 982,000 fewer 
children between the ages of six and nine; about 980,000 fewer 
children from 10 to 13. The figures speak for themselves: a 


nation without children is a decaying and a doomed nation. 
—O. E. Baker in School Life. 
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On the Reasons for Purgatory 


Those who love and read the Bible do not need to be taught the doc- 
trine of the existence of Purgatory. The fact that there is a place where 
small sins and the remaining effects of sin will be purged away after 
death before one can enter heaven is revealed too clearly both in the Old 
Testament and in the New. However it strengthens faith to meditate at 
times on the reasons behind truths that have been revealed. The reasons 
that make it not only easy but necessary for the mind to accept the 
doctrine of Purgatory are the following: 









































1. There is a vast and indisputable difference in the gravity of various sins. 
Certainly it is clear that some sins seriously upset and attempt to destroy 
God’s plan for the universe, such as murder, adultery, etc., while there are 
others which neither imply a distinct hatred for God nor damage greatly His 
established order, such as deliberate distractions at prayer, impatient words, or 
slowness in obedience to authority. Grave sins, implying serious rebellion 
against God, demand His complete and eternal condemnation if they are per- 
sisted in till death. Light sins must be punished somehow, but it would be in- 
sulting to God’s justice to assume that for such sins He would impose eternal 
damnation. 


2. No sin that has not been atoned for before death, can go without some 
punishment from God. Just as a mother and father who would be moved to 
disinherit a son for a grave crime against them, such as attempting to murder 
them, as to steal all their savings, or to bring them into public disgrace, have 
far lesser punishments for the ordinary faults and disobediences of their 
children, so it is with God. No parent would think of saying: “My child’s 
fault is not one for which I can disinherit him; therefore I shall not punish 
him at all.” Neither can God say: “A certain man has died with light sins on 
his soul; I cannot send him to hell for these, therefore I shall not punish him 
at all.” 


3. After death there is no further opportunity of obtaining remission for 
either grave or light sins by such means as sorrow, acts of contrition, etc. The 
reason is because death marks the end of a person’s period of probation, the 
end of one’s power to decide for or against sin, the end of one’s ability to 
merit God’s great mercies. If grave sins are found on the soul then, there can 
only be eternal condemnation. If light sins are on the soul, there must be a 
place where they are atoned for before the soul can enter heaven. That place 
is called Purgatory in Catholic teaching. 








It is impossible to escape the logic of the above truths. It is folly 
not to endeavor to purge the soul of all light faults before death, so 
that there will be little atonement to be made in Purgatory. And it is 
consoling to know that those still on earth can pay some of the price 
still owed by the suffering souls, according to the words of Scripture 
and the dictates of reason: “It is a holy and a wholesome thought to 
pray for the dead that they may be loosed from their sins.” 








V-DAY 


PLANS 





They are at it again—the old boys who work underground and behind the 
scenes. Take a look at their plans for the day everybody is praying for. 





D. F. MILLER 


(The scene is an unexplored sub- 
terranean cavern beneath one of 
America’s largest cities. It is a favorite 
gathering place of Satan and his min- 
ions. Satan himself has already arrived 
when the scene opens, and he sits im- 
patiently on a stalagmite formation that 
has the contour of a throne. At regular 
intervals one drop of water falls from 
the ceiling, which is high above his 
head, striking him on the ear or nose, 
and each time he looks up and curses, 
at the same time muttering impatiently 


over the lateness of his slaves. How- 


ever he refuses to leave the throne. 

One by one his subjects arrive. 
Drunkenness shuffles in, with drooling 
lips and a smirking leer. Lust slinks 
through the darkness and is present 
almost before one realizes it, seeming 
to be right at home in the darkness. 
Hatred and Pride enter together, argu- 
ing as usual over the credit for some 
recent conquest. Satan silences them 
quickly by beginning to speak in a 
loud voice. 

Satan: This is an emergency meet- 
ing because we have urgent business to 
discuss. We have no time for fooling 
of any kind. Five minutes after our 
business is finished I want everyone 
to be back at his post. Do you hear 
that, Drunkenness? 

Drunkenness: Yes, your Wicked- 
ness. 

Satan: I have called you here to 
discuss plans for that most evil day 
that will soon dawn for the race of 
mankind (curse it!), the day of peace! 

Pride: Can’t you tell us just when 
that day will be, your Gracelessness? 


Satan (with poorly concealed wrath): 
You always ask too many questions, 
Pride. You'll get your chance to talk. 
Until then, hold your lip. I have a 
dozen of my best operatives at work 
trying to prolong the war among men. 
They are working night and day, under 
my direct leadership, to put off the 
end. Every one of you should be grate- 
ful for this, because every added day 
of war makes your work that much 
easier. But we can’t go on like this 
forever. Some day it’s going to end, 
curses on the millions who are praying 
and making sacrifices and giving up 
their lives (thereby escaping us) for 
that purpose. But the question before us 
is this: What are we going to do when 
the end does come? What plans have we 
got? Things have been so easy for some 
of you these last few years that you 
don’t know how to think any more. 
Come now, what’s your program? You, 
Drunkenness, speak up. What are you 
going to do? 

Drunkenness: Listen, most Worth- 
less Chief, I’ve got it all figured out. 
Don’t you worry one little minute about 
me. For my part ’sall taken care of! 

Satan: Big talk! Big talk! What I 
want to know is what you’re doing. 

Drunkenness: I guess you're so 
busy, Chief, that you don’t have time 
to read the papers. You could find out 
there what I’m doing. You’d see there 
how I got ’em all arguing about how 
they’re going to close the taverns on 

V-Day. Some fools got the idea, but 
no two of ’em can agree on how to do 
it. You watch. They'll be still arguing 
when all of a sudden it’ll be V-Day, 
and there'll be more people drunk that 
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day than in the last ten years. You 
watch. 

Satan: But that’s only one day. 
What’s one day in this business of 
damning souls? 

Drunkenness: What’sa-matter, boss? 
Ain’t you kinda testy today? Gimme 
time and I'll explain. Right after V- 
Day I’m going to get somebody to 
start proposin’ prohibition again. It'll 
come up just about the time all the 
soldiers Il be comin’ back, and they'll 
get so mad at the idea, that they'll get 
drunk just out of spite. Did it before, 
didn’t I? Can do it again, can’t I? 

Satan: I only hope you can. But 
for the sake of hell and damnation, be 
awake when those soldiers come back. 
Don’t leave the job to hirelings and 
minions. Be around to make them think 
the only way to celebrate — the miser- 
able damnable fools with the image and 
likeness of —of — HIM —vupon them 
— is to get so drunk they'll be ruined 
for life and eternity. . . . And you, 
Lust, what are you doing for your- 
self? 

Lust: Your Unholiest Obscenity! 
Your Total Uncleanness! You misjudge 
me greatly if you think me unprepared 
for the great day! My plans are well 
laid — and deep! Haven’t I been play- 
ing on the thoughts and dreams and 
desires of thousands of soldiers who 
have been away from their homes these 
many months, who have been living a 
hard inhuman life, who have known 
nothing but the terror of shell-fire, the 
horror of bombs, the discomfort of 
never getting out of their uniforms? 
Haven’t I steered a good many of them 
—or don’t you read the records any 


more? —straight into hell on the 


strength of their unfulfilled desires 
alone? Haven’t I done a good job of 
corrupting their hearts — many of them 
right before death — by sending around 
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Hollywood troops with all but nude 
dancing girls, and suggestive and ob- 
scene songs, and a line of chatter that 
creates evil desires? And those that 
survive the war — just watch them. At 
home, waiting for them, are thousands 
of now innocent girls who are just 
lonesome, Chief, lonesome as hell itself. 
They'll think it wonderful when the 
boys start coming back. They'll love it 
when the boys put their arms around 
them and kiss them. Then won’t know 
how many of the boys are mine, and 
before they know it they’ll be mine too. 
It'll all be part of the celebration, 
Chief. All in good fun, Boss, right down 
the line into hell! 

Satan: All very well, my friend, but 
don’t be so elated over the easy pick- 
ing you'll have that you'll forget all 
about the rest of the world. Give some 
thought to the married folk — keep your 
department of contraception on the job 
—and the thousands that didn’t have to 
make many sacrifices during the war. 
And above all, go after those converts 
that were made by the war! Those 
thousands of men who were baptized, 
those thousands whose faith was 
strengthened in suffering, those thou- 
sands whom the chaplains took right 
out from under our noses. If Pride can’t 
wreck their faith, it’ll be up to you to 
get them into hell anyway. 

Pride: I beg your pardon, most 
Arrogant One! I don’t like that last 
crack! I’ve done more for the cause 
during this war than all the rest of 
these saps put together. And I’ve got 
plans for V-Day that will make the 
rest of them look like pikers. 

Drunkenness: Want us all to quit, 
Boss? Maybe you don’t need us any 
more? Let P. do it all! 

Lust: You can have my resignation 
any time you want, Chief. I’d just as 
soon go out on my own! 
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Hatred: I’m quitting right now, un- 
less I get an apology. After all I’ve 
done to help P. — 

Satan: Silence! I’ve told you fools 
again and again that you can’t get on 
without one another. Don’t mind what 
P. says. He’s made that way. He can’t 
help it. When the chips are down he’ll 
pitch in like everybody else and do his 
bit. What are your plans, dear Pride? 

Pride: They are simple, but effec- 
tive. I don’t need much to damn people. 
Just a few catchy but rotten arguments 
that make people think they are God. 
Then I turn them over to Lust and 
Drunkenness and Hatred—pbut the 
harm is done, they’re already damned. 

Satan (speaking quickly, to silence 
the rest): But after the war, won’t 
there be danger of that doddering old 
simpleton named Humility having a 
lot to say? 

Pride: ll fix him. Oh, he may get 
a few who think straight and pray too 
much to lose their minds. But when 
the danger’s past and the firing stops 
and they get out from under military 
obedience, most of them will feel so in- 
dependent that it will be short work 
making them think they’re God. And 
for those that escape that, I’ll cook up a 
nice dish of prosperity and they'll empty 
the Churches and stop all praying and 
go around yelling at the top of their 
voices: “Whoever said we needed a 
God?” Then they’re mine, see? 

Hatred: That’s all kid stuff, O Most 
Hateful of all Haters in the world. Here 
we are wasting precious time talking 
about child’s play when I’ve got the 
greatest plan for wholesale damnation 
that was ever known. I ought to be 
getting bigger and better appropriations 
and more operatives to command than 
anybody else. But what do I get? 
Nothing. And all hell is looking to me 
for inmates. It’s all right with me, 


though. I'll get on. I'll do my work. 
I'll damn plenty. 

Satan: What is so unusual about 
your opportunity, my dear H.? 

Hatred: Why, just this, and a pity 
it is that everybody can’t see it. It’s 
up to me to make the next war, isn’t it? 
It’s up to me to sit in at the Peace 
Conference, isn’t it, and make sure 
that I’m written into the terms. It’s 
up to me to cover the globe and keep 
people distrusting one another, fighting 
one another, fearing one another, getting 
ready to go to war with one another. I 
don’t get much help, but if you ask me 
I’m doing a pretty good job. As the 
plans go now I doubt whether it’ll be 
thirty years before the next war, and 
in between I'll dispatch into hell thou- 
sands whose hatreds. will be preparing 
for it. Whites against blacks, Protestants 
against Catholics, allies against Ger- 
mans and Japanese, capital against 
labor, oh, there’s no end to the divisions 
I'll make. You brag about what this 
war has done for hell; well, I’m the war- 
maker, and as long as I’m around there 
will always be wars. 

Satan: Very good, H. I am delighted 
that you are on the job. I’ll take up the 
matter of further appropriations and 
personnel for you with the home- 
office in hell. . And all of you: 
I must admit that things are not quite 
so bad as I expected to find them. You 
do have ideas. But I want more action, 
do you hear, more action. None of this 
lolling around and just taking in souls 
as they come to you. Go out after 
them! Keep on the job! And when V- 
Day comes, if the number of damned 
doesn’t double and triple all previous 
records, you’re going to hear plenty 
from me, and it won’t be pious. Now 
off with you—back to your battle 
stations, and let the password be 
“Damnation!” 
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On Petty Lying 


L. M. Merriti 


One of the most easily recognized traits of small and selfish characters is the 
tendency toward petty lying. It is possible for such persons to evade detection 
and gain esteem by means of lying, among strangers or new acquaintances; but 
all who come into closer and more frequent contact with them soon become aware 
of their weakness, and from that time on have little respect or use for them. 
Despite this fact there is a very common propensity in human beings to make 
use of petty lying at some time or another in one of the following forms: 


1. Petty lies of boasting and self-exaltation. The faults of vanity and lying 
usually go hand in hand. Small people want others to know that they are on 
intimate terms with big people, so they make up stories about their frequent meet- 
ings with the latter, their being called on for advice by famous persons, their close 
friendship with them, etc. They also tell lies about their own past achievements, 
e.g., what great football or baseball players they were in their youth, what im- 
portant jobs they held, what great things they did. With the passage of years of 
life, the tendency to lie in these ways grows, because an aging person begins to 
live in and glamorize his past. 


2. Petty lies of evasion and excuse. There are some people who, if they are to 
be believed, never make a mistake. If an apparent mistake of theirs comes to light, 
they have a ready lie with which to throw off all accusation and blame. If they 
neglected a certain duty, it was because they were doing something far more 
important, which, if the truth were known, may have been the “important” duty 
of sleeping. If they erred at their work, it was because somebody else was guilty 
of a worse error which it was impossible to rectify. It doesn’t take much of this 
kind of petty lying to convince one’s friends that one should not be trusted 
very far. 


3. Petty lies of ambition and jealousy. Sometimes these lies are not so petty. 
Whatever their gravity, they always do harm both to others and to the one who 
makes use of them. Such are lies or half-truths told to influential persons against 
those who might be preferred to the one telling the lies; lies told to lessen esteem 
for someone who is in higher favor than the one lying; lies told to divert attention 
from one’s own faults and sins and focus it upon the sins of someone else. The 
bad feature about all such lies is that egotism and self-love sometimes are sufficient 
so to blind a person that he would not even admit that he was lying. 


Lying, of course, is always a sin, and its greatest malice lies in that fact. But 
it is also an evil that uncovers the most unlovable, untrustworthy, and downright 
ugly trait of human character. To love the truth at any cost is a prime requisite 
for being loved and trusted by others. 
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WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS IN AMERICA 





Most of the statements you read on race problems are written by white people. 
Here is one written by a leader among her own people, one who knows their 


feelings and aspirations. 





Mortuer M. Puitomena, O.S.P. 


Foreword: Jn all discussions relative 
to our present day race problem in the 
United States, the question most often 
heard from white people is the follow- 
ing: “What is it the Negro wants?” 
We believe that the succeeding article 
will help to clarify an issue that is very 
complex and oftentimes confused, and 
that it may serve to soften the fears of 
those who dread a colored dominance 
in this country. 

Mother Philomena is a member of 
the oldest Negro community in the 
United States, the Oblate Sisters of 
Providence, founded in Baltimore in 
1828. After many years of devoted 
service for her people in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, she has just been appointed 
Novice Mistress of her Order. It was 
with considerable reluctance that she 
submitted this article, and then only 
under the assurance that it would do 
some good. (D. J. Corrigan) 


T WOULD seem of tremendous im- 
portance that both the sympathizers 
with the Negroes and those who are 
hostile to them should be enlightened 
as to what the colored in our country 
actually want. Perhaps those zealous in 
the cause are being indiscreet and im- 
prudent because they do not under- 
stand what it is that the Negroes feel 
is a just and charitable settlement of 
the problem. Maybe, too, those who 
are antagonistic to the colored might 
find that their hostility stems from 
false fears. 
As regards equality the colored want 


to be treated as human beings. Segrega- 
tion must go. By segregation we mean 
discrimination against Negroes solely 
on the ground of their color. They want 
to feel free to act as any white person 
can act legitimately in the framework 
of society. The colored want to feel 
free to enter movies, restaurants, sta- 
diums, public parks, facilities and con- 
veyances. They want to be accepted at 
the face value of their virtues and 
achievements. If they qualify in skill, 
in intelligence, in deportment and in 
wealth, they want to be able to go 
wherever and to do whatever such 
achievements and privileges entitle 
similarly gifted Caucasians. They want 
no other questions asked of them than 
are asked of people with blond or red 
hair. 

Moreover, when Negroes are quali- 
fied by skill and experience, they desire 
that they be not barred from employ- 
ment because they are colored, for they 
know that up to now such discrimina- 
tion has made better living conditions 
and secure home and family life almost 
impossible. Above all they seek to be 
free to worship in church with no more 
inconvenience than have their white 
brethren in the Mystical Body. All this 
they must have, if they are not to feel 
that they are disenfranchised or the 
victims of a social ban. 


TILL, while the colored claim these 
rights because they are members of 

the same human race and children of 
the same Heavenly Father, at the same 
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time they want their color to remain 
as a social determinant. By this we 
mean that Negroes have a group social 
consciousness, a sense of social identity 
which is the product of their rearing, 
environment and history. The colored 
prefer to be with their own, to patronize 
their own, to work and recreate with 
their own. They want the privilege of 
determining their own social institu- 
tions. When these are adequate, they 
prefer their own schools, their own 
restaurants, their own hotels, their own 
places of amusement. 

We must not confuse this desire of 
the colored for their own society with 
segregation. Segregation is the product 
of “white superiority” enforcing separa- 
tion because of an unwillingness to 
treat the Negro with decent human 
courtesy and consideration. The social 
identity desired by the colored is merely 
the product of their own will to feel at 
home in their own group. 

The ideal, we believe, is that the 
color of a man’s skin be no more no- 
ticed than the color of a man’s hair. 
We are dealing, however, not with a 
theoretical ideal, but with an ideal that 
is often waylaid by passion, prejudice 
and hide-bound custom. We Negroes 
constitute a group of people who have 
had a definite history and who have 
been conditioned by rather terrifying 
experiences. We are attempting to har- 
monize the existence of this group, not 
with an ideal environment, but with 
surroundings of a peculiar nature and 
often permeated with a hostile attitude 
of mind. Thus, while theoretically we 
must proclaim over and over again the 
sameness of human nature everywhere, 
still practically we must take into con- 
sideration the facts and allow for a 
social cleavage between white and 
colored people at the present time. But 
again we assert that this separation 
should be the result of a preference on 
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the part of the colored people and not 
of enforced segregation. Perhaps, ulti- 
mately, we shall all become so Chris- 
tian, and the new experiences of the 
colored group will so re-condition them, 
that darkness of skin will be of no 
more importance than brown eyes. God 
hasten that Democratic and Christian 
Day! 


ITH the statement of the above 

.Y principles we venture some prac- 
tical conclusions for Chiistian action in 
the Colored Apostolate: 

1. All enforced segregation must go. 
Segregation as explained above is un- 
American and un-Christian, in as much 
as it is contrary to the Constitution and 
to Christ’s principles of justice and 
charity. Schools, churches, public insti- 
tutions must be open to all men who 
come up to the standards set for their 
clientele in human or divine values. 

2. Help the colored to create their 
own institutions. The colored want 
equal educational opportunity, but pre- 
fer to get their schooling in institutions 
of their own. Help them to have grade, 
high and technical schools as well as 
colleges staffed and officered by capable 
Negro educators. 

3. Aid the colored in obtaining per- 
manent and adequate employment, and 
at the same time encourage them in 
operating their own facilities for recrea- 
tion and business. Good shops, good 
hotels, good theaters, and above all, 
good homes, controlled and operated by 
their own group, would please the col- 
ored and ease racial tension. 

4. It would seem desirable even in 
Church work to allow the colored mem- 
bers of the flock private determination. 
They must feel free to join any sodality 
they wish, they must be sure that they 
are universally welcome within the reli- 
gious group, but at times they will de- 
sire to associate for recreation and 
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church work with their own people, 
supervised by themselves. 

5. It would seem undesirable to ad- 
vocate mixed membership in existing 
Sisterhoods. The solution of this prob- 
lem would seem to be organization 
within the general framework of the 
particular Order on province lines. 
There might be, for instance, a colored 
province of the Mercy Sisters with a 
colored Reverend Mother, accountable 
according to the Rule to the superior 
of the entire Society. This arrangement 
would probably be wise for Congrega- 
tions of men likewise. The Benedictines, 
who are organized on monastery lines, 
would have no difficulty. But even here 
there must be no enforced segregation. 
Where a colored person wishes to join 
a certain Religious Order, he or she 
should feel free to do so. The determina- 
tion to colored Religious groups must 
be self-determination. 

6. It would be definitely harmful to 
the Apostolate to advocate miscegena- 
tion. The colored do not want to inter- 
marry with white people. Nevertheless, 
they should not feel the weight of social 
criticism if two people wish to do so. 
The Negro, as any other member of 
society, ought to be allowed to feel 
that the marriage of himself and partner 
is their own private business. White 
people who raise the objection of inter- 
marriage in every discussion of inter- 
racial justice can set their minds at 
rest. There is very little danger of such 
intermarriage, at least on the side of 
the Negro, for the colored prefer their 
own in the intimate, life long associa- 
tion of matrimony. 





Death Warrant 


7. This whole matter of colored self- 
determination would seem to have most 
point in lessening the fears of white 
people about Negro dominance. Give 
the colored population good housing, 
business and recreational opportunity 
as well as equable school and religious 
training, and they will not obtrude. 

8. Possibly the clearest parallel of 
this entire difficult social arrangement 
is that of a foreign born group within 
the white social structure. A Polish 
community, say, is formed within the 
white group because they prefer the 
association of their own people. But 
while they like their own parish, their 
own societies, their own shops, they are 
free to mingle and to work with all 
their white brethren. If they desire and 
can qualify, they may go to any school, 
hold any job, enter any public building. 
Only with such freedom and opportu- 
nity can the Negro advance and even 
exist as an American citizen and a hu- 
man being, and save his soul as a 
Catholic and a Christian. 

9. There should not be too much 
talk about separation even through the 
self-determination of the colored. The 
objective would seem to be the destruc- 
tion of segregation and the inculcating 
of repect and courtesy for all men re- 
gardless of the color of the skin; then 
let self-determination take care of itself. 
Otherwise, the colored might rightly 
suspect that separation advocated in 
any guise is camouflaged segregation, 
while white people might easily assume 
that “Jim Crowism” with all its evils 
for the colored race is what the Negro 
wants and needs. 





A state that tolerates, or positively encourages a weakening or perver- 
sion of marriage is signing its own death warrant; there will be no lack 
of executioners to carry out the sentence. 


Fr. W. Farrell 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. MILLER 


Problem: My husband and I disagree on what seems to me to be a very im- 
portant part in the training of our children. He does not believe in any sort of 
physical punishment whatsoever. He maintains that the best child psychologists 
hold that the most effective punishment is that of taking privileges away from a 
child. While I agree that this is effective in many things, I still believe that there 
are times when a moderate spanking is called for, to be given usually by me, and 
on rare occasions and for more serious things, by the father. Who is right? 


Solution: A dabbler in domestic difficulties must watch his words when speak- 
ing on this matter, because it is so easy to be misinterpreted. However, without 
fear of the fulminations of the “best child psychologists,” I am ready to state 
categorically that the elimination of all physical punishment from the training 
of a child is not a good thing. 


Let it be added immediately that the administration of physical punishment can 
be and sometimes is a bad thing. If this method of correction is used either 1) 
too often, or 2) to the accompaniment of evident anger and ill-temper, or 3) to an 
extent that is the equivalent of cruelty, it very probably will not only not effect 
true correction in a child, but may awaken inhibitions and psychological quirks 
that will last a lifetime. Some parents take up the rod unreasonably often and in 
unreasonable anger with resulting cruelty; then when the child grows into 
adolescence and youth they wonder why it is totally lacking in confidence in them 
or love for them. 


Excluding such extremes in the matter, we believe that there is a place for 
bodily punishment, in the form of spanking and the like, in the rearing of a child. 
It should be reserved for more serious faults, accompanied by sufficient explana- 
tion to make the child realize that its purpose is to make memorable the lesson 
that is being taught, and should hurt without harming. It should also be put 
across that it is a very unpleasant thing for the parent, and that the necessity of 
administering it in no wise diminishes the parent’s love for the child. We have said 
that its use should be reserved for more serious faults, which would include 
persistent small faults which nothing else has seemed sufficient to cure. And on 
very rare occasions, in the case of very serious faults committed by boys, punish- 
ment should be reserved to the father as being something so unusual that it can- 
not but impress the mind of the child forever. All this comes back to the axiom 
that all modern child psychology has not disproved: “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” 


“9 
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KAY GIVES IN 





A very typical story of a typical American girl. It has been enacted many, 
many times, but never told so beautifully as here. 





W. T. CuLten 


HEN Kay first came into the 

neighborhood of Saint Alphon- 
sus’, she was not what one might call 
of notable size or presence, being then 
somewhere around the age of three; 
an important little figure, however, she 
seemed, walking proudly down the 
street beside father or mother, bound 
perhaps for a ride on the cars, or, it 
may be, to church of a Sunday, or at 
other times running out to play with 
older brothers or sisters, eager and 
determined in spite of size and age 
to have as much fun as the rest. 

After the passing of a few years Kay 
was enrolled at the parish school of 
Saint Alphonsus, beginning thus her 
scholastic career under the careful 
guidance of the Sisters, in the course 
of time becoming as well-known and 
popular as any child in the school. 

From the first years Kay, as her 
teachers remarked, made good grades 
and was conscientious without showing 
any trace of developing into the goggle- 
eyed scholar or the teacher’s pet, and 
between the two, no doubt, she would 
have preferred the former to the latter. 

So life went on for Kay, as unevent- 
ful, or when viewed with the eyes of 
childhood, as tremendously eventful as 
ever life is in the happy budding spring 
of school-days and early youth, and 
Kay came up through the grades, the 
one day a little girl playing at tag in 
the schoolyard, the next a young miss 
ready for her freshman year. 

A slim little thing, she remained, not 
puny nor thin nor over-delicate, but 


slim throughout the years, -though 
active, and with a will of her own, not 
easily bent and not taking too kindly 
to opposition. When, for example, at 
school recess the volley ball belonging 
to the girls would roll into the boys’ 
playground, Kay was as likely as not 
sent as retriever, and woe betide the 
boy who might seek to hold the ball 
in fief, for he sought, as he found to 
his cost, entirely in vain. 


ET in spite of strong will and 

spirits, she was not a mean or 
stubborn child, nor one given to sulks 
or pouting or quarreling; not, of course, 
that she passed through life with the 
sweetness of an angel —if angels being 
disembodied spirits are gifted with 
that peculiar trait— nor failed to in- 
dulge in a spat now and then with 
brothers and sisters, or even tease or 
coax or cry a little to gain a point, 
though tears were generally kept as a 
last resort. 

For Kay, indeed, was quite human, 
as her family was willing to testify, 
although they loved her as a good 
daughter and a real sister, understand- 
ing with her brothers, close and dear 
to all of her sisters. It was a further 
token of her character that though 
clever and attractive she had no ene- 
mies amongst her schoolmates, was 
liked by every girl in the class — and 
a number of the boys — and earned the 
remark, coming from another and 
otherwise rather snappish young lady, 
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that she was the “swellest kid in the 
whole place.” 

The nuns more or less relied on Kay 
for errands or extra help in the school- 
room, odd chores to which the Sisters 
themselves could not at the time attend, 
and the girl came and went at will in 
and out of the Sisters’ convent, spend- 
ing a good bit of time with one nun 
or the other working outside class. 

In consequnce of which, as the high 
school years rolled along, the good 
Sisters began to feel, not unreasonably, 
that Kay perhaps might have a voca- 
tion. And, as is the wont, they spoke to 


. her of the matter, first by hints or re- 


marks, then by certain heart to heart 
talks which grew more frequent until 
one of the number, feeling perhaps 
called to bring this soul into the reli- 
gious life, made the subject an item of 
daily routine. 

As to Kay, in the beginning she paid 
proper heed and listened meekly enough 
to the talks and remarks, but later 
finding the lectures and above all the 
efforts of the poor crusader a bit wear- 
ing, she came at last to regard the mat- 
ter of vocations as something dull and 
tedious; for at nearly every encounter 
she must undergo another chiding for 
not obeying the divine call. 

And Kay was not at all certain of 
having a divine call; in fact, she was 
not certain of having any call except 
perhaps that which was the concern of 
most of her classmates—the call of 
romance and pleasure and choosing 
what was cryptically referred to as a 
nice b.f. and later, probably, at some 
remote time, of settling down and hav- 
ing a home of her own. 

For Kay was not altogether averse to 
the male element, not of course as a 
flirt, but as a young person who could 
treat with the other sex as easily as 
with her own brothers; the other sex, 
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to return the compliment, finding in 
Kay a quite companionable girl, and 
one, though not of the cuddly type, 
frank and remarkably friendly. 


ND Kay, with the knowledge of 
father and mother, went out on 
dates now and then in her senior year, 
her companion sometimes a boy of the 
neighborhood or school, sometimes a 
friend of her brothers or sisters. Gen- 
erally, unless they went to a near-by 
dance or theater, her sister and friend 
went along; for although the father 
and mother understood well enough 
that Kay was certainly to be trusted, 
they held to certain standards of de- 
cency, the morals of Hollywood not 
having gained a foothold in their home. 
Kay liked dancing, the straight kind, 
however, rather than jive and _jitter- 
bugging, but as for congas and rhumbas 
and sambas, with their shaking and 
twisting and posturing, she kept in 
mind the remark of a South American 
girl invited to take part in one such 
dance at a house party, a girl thor- 
oughly acquainted with the social life 
of the other Americas: “In my coun- 
try,” the visitor said simply, “a nice 
girl is not seen doing a rhumba,” and 
she explained that amongst the better 
classed people to the South, dances of 
the kind marked one as not being al- 
together well-bred. 

From earliest years Kay had had a 
fondness for sports, hearing and talk- 
ing the ins and outs of baseball and 
football, arguing end-runs and squeeze- 
plays over the dishes at the kitchen 
sink of an evening while she and her 
sisters washed and her brothers dried. 
The captains of the girls’ teams were 
always glad to have Kay in their line- 
up whether for indoor, basket or volley 
ball, while the boys who invited Kay 
to football games found, admiringly, 
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that she knew as much of the game as 
they. 

Kay was now in the latter half of the 
senior year, taken up mostly with class- 
work and school activities, the end al- 
most in sight with the great day of 
graduation only a few months in the 
offing. In which time the good zealous 
Sister redoubled her efforts, and Kay 
had almost to come and leave by the 
fire-escape to avoid meeting the on- 
slaughts, for the girl was frankly not 
interested in the thought of religious 
life, and by now so heartily fed up with 
pep talks and counsels and upbraidings 
that the well-intentioned nun had 
simply come to defeat her own pur- 
pose. 

And yet, nuns being what they are, 
she no doubt kept hoping and pray- 
ing. - 


HE week of graduation arrived 
4 with its proms and parties, a sup- 
per at the Yacht Club, a country dance, 
a “moonlight” on the lakes, and at 
last the eve of the big day itself with 
all its preparation and hurry and 
bustle. 

“My heavens,” said an aunt of Kay’s, 
busy with such matters as hems and 
flounces on the formal for the gradua- 
tion prom, “my heavens,” through a 
mouthful of pins, “this is as bad as a 
wedding.” 

Kay wondered what it was like to be 
dressing for a wedding; the biggest 
thrill, she thought, would be in wear- 
ing the crown and veil and marching up 
the aisle with lights and flowers and 
music and a flock of bridesmaids; the 
rest did not seem to enter into the 
picture. 

The next morning came High Mass 
with class Communion, and then the 
farewell breakfast, and in the evening 


the graduates should receive the di- 
plomas at valedictory services in the 
church. 

As they filed into place that night, 
vested in cap and gown, each felt that 
this, after all, was really a most solemn 
occasion, something which marked a 
closing and at the same time a new be- 
ginning in his or her life. 

The Father chosen as preacher of- 
fered in the course of his sermon the 
usual congratulations, uttered the usual 
hopes, sounded the usual warning, and 
his last remark stayed with the gradu- 
ates as a memory: If I should meet 
you, friend, in the long years ahead, 
what account would you give of the 
life which you begin tonight? Would it 
be, in its own way, worthy of a child 
of God, reared in the teachings of 
Holy Church? Would it be a life for God 
and souls, or at least somehow lived 
for others? Or would it be —as are so 
many — lukewarm, only for the things 
of this world, or for self alone?” He 
paused above the serious upturned 
faces: “On your answer, friend,” he said, 
“may depend eternity.” 

Kay awakened late the following 
morning, reviewing the graduation 
party and dance of the night before. 
“Well,” she said, sitting up and breath- 
ing in deliciously of the warm spring 
air, “that’s that. And,” she added after 
momentary thought, “now what?” 

Within a week came the response, 
for what with wartime demands at 
high cry, and shops, stores, offices, fac- 
tories, all begging help from the eager. 
and able ranks of the graduates, in a 
few days there came an offer as a clerk 
or typist in a downtown modiste shope, 
and Kay was installed as clerk: “Be- 
cause,” she said, “it pays more and 
there’s a chance of promotion.” 

It was not too painful growing used 
to the store routine, and there was much 
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of interest in the work, and after a 
while Kay was as much at home as 
any in the shop. But as week suc- 
ceeded week, and months followed each 
other, there were times when Kay’s 
thoughts traveled into the future and 
what it might have in store. 

There was a shortage of help every- 
where, in war plants, in hospitals, in 
vital industries, and Kay wondered if 
she did right in staying at work that 
was not too necessary, though her 
mother preferred her at the present 
position for a year or so, and Kay 
stayed on. 


PRIEST spoke on vocations one 

Sunday: “There’s always a short- 
age in God’s service,” he said, “priests 
and nuns are always too few.” 

Kay’s girl friends began marrying, 
one by one; some were in the service, a 
couple in the convent. Kay took life as 
it came; time enough, she thought, to 
worry when the war would be over 
and things back to normal. Too, she 
was earning good wages and helping 
to support the household, and every- 
thing seemed as well as could be ex- 
pected. Several of her brothers were 
in the army, a sister had married, and 
then a brother, and at home they 
were now but four. 

Thus passed a couple of years with 
Kay still at the store, her war effort a 
bit of Red Cross in spare hours, her 
fondness for sports and dancing seeking 
occasional outlet at the recreation cen- 
ters; and though by now quite a per- 
sonable young lady, she was still not 


. going “steady” and seemed not too 


much interested. 

And then it was that a still small 
voice began to whisper, at first some- 
thing indefinite which she could not 
recognize, but something a bit sur- 
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prising, disquieting, a voice which sug- 
gested that perhaps God had something 
further in store for her, a persistent 
voice which returned again and again. 

After all, she would stop to consider, 
though she had many diversions, her 
work, her duties, her evenings taken 
up with one occupation or another, 
there were times when she did feel 
that so much of it was trivial, so much 
aimless and futile. Would it go on like 
this forever? 

On the other hand, she still liked a 
good time, fun and relaxation; she 
felt that she was helping at home, and 
could find little liking in her heart for 
anything beyond. Still, she acknowl- 
edged that she wanted to do what God 
might expect of her, do more for Him 
by living a life more pleasing to Him, 
above all, take a surer way of saving 
her soul; for the present certainly did 
not seem the most satisfactory. What 
ought she to do? Turn to married life, 
which held no very great appeal, or 
remain as she was, single in the world? 

She spoke of the matter in confession, 
receiving sound advice, and she began 
to pray a bit more fervently, and for 
a favor hitherto unasked —to know 
God’s will, making her request at Mass 
time, at Communion, now and then in 
the day; offering novena prayers to 
Our Lady, to Saint Joseph, to the Little 
Flower. 


URING the summer there was 
offered a retreat for the girls of 
the city, and Kay, taking advantage, 
went in for three days — her first closed 
retreat — loving at once the quiet and 
peace of the time spent in thought and 
prayer, whether alone in her room, or 
walking in the convent grounds, or at 
table, or at the talks, or kneeling be- 
fore the altar. 
She had time to think in these days, 
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and her thoughts went out over the past 
and into the future; and as she thought 
she prayed —a good form of medita- 
tion — her prayers touching on those 
near and dear, on friends and former 
schoolmates, scattered here and there 
in their own little world, some married, 
many at work, those in the cloister, one 
already passed into eternity. How judge 
their lives a success or a failure? How 
judge her own? 

When these thoughts became too 
serious, too heavy, she picked up her 
lecture book: the Life of the Little 
Flower, and paged idly, glancing at the 
pictures in their turn — Therese with 
her mother and father — Therese beg- 
ging admission to Carmel — Therese as 
a novice — Therese in the garden be- 
neath the cross at Carmel — Therese 
giving back her soul to God. 

It was while looking at this book 
one day that the thought came to Kay 
that here in Therese was a girl much 
the same as others of her time with 
the thoughts and dreams of a girl, young 
and lovely, who in a few short years 
and in a quiet and hidden way had 
taken Heaven and earth by storm and 
done more good than any other girl in 
the world, either in those days or 
since. 

“What if she lived in the U. S. to- 
day?” thought Kay, for after all, a 
sheltered French family of fifty years 
ago and an American household of the 
vigorous present would offer back- 
grounds rather unlike. But then, she 
mused, even now there were convents 
all over the land, and souls hidden in 
prayer, girls who had come from homes 
the same as her own, girls who had 
laughed and danced and gone on dates, 
and had wills of their own, and per- 
haps some little affair of the heart, 
and today they were the same girls, 
living in their convents with God, taking 


the grace of God and sharing it with 
others. 


FTER the retreat Kay was more 
serious. She went about her daily 
tasks as before, but at home she was 
more kindly and helpful, and in her 
prayers she became much more fervent 
—as if she knew what she prayed 
for and meant what she said. She began 
the habit of daily Mass, and even of 
daily Communion, although it meant 
a bit of sacrifice, and to work she 
carried some little book of good 
thoughts, though she might not often 
have the chance to use it. 

One day she found herself asking 
a question: if she ever, by some re- 
mote chance, became a nun, what kind 
would she be? A teaching Sister? But 


“she did not seem fitted for that kind 


of life. A nursing nun? But there was 
that about the life of a nurse, close to 
souls as it might be, that made her 
doubt her usefulness. She felt that she 
might want to help souls by prayer, for 
prayer rules the Hand that rules the 
universe. She wanted to help by her 
little penances; for when Our Lady 
came to Bernadette at Lourdes, in one 
of the visions she spoke but a single 
word — and that three times: penance, 
penance, penance. 


* * * 


HERE is a Carmel which stands 

grey and lonely upon a hill in a 
midwestern state, though the walls 
about shelter a garden of green, and 
there are flowers within the enclosure 
where the spouses of Jesus come forth 
at noonday for a bit of talk and 
laughter, or in the evening with a task 
of painting or sewing. Over to the 
side, apart from the space where mingle 
the black veiled daughters of Theresa 
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is a place set aside for the novices and 
their mistress, and there, as happy and 
carefree as young children, as dear to 
Christ as those novices who sat at the 
feet of Little Therese in the Carmel of 
Lisieux, is a small group in brown and 
white who day by day learn to tread 
upon the road to highest love. Girls 
these are from American homes, some 
of the sunny south, others from great 
cities of the north, behind them the 
world, before them Jesus and His cross 
and His love for souls, and at last 
Heaven. But are they sad and down- 
cast and sick for the things that are 
gone before? Do they moan and pine 
behind these convent walls, longing for 
the world outside and its joys and 
thrills? Not in the least. 

Perhaps they think of the bold query 
of Peter, who left but a poor cot and a 
fishing smack and a few poor nets, 
Peter with all the confidence in the 
world: “Lord, we have left all things 
to follow Thee; what therefore shall 
we have?” And in place of smile or re- 
buke for the forthright question, the 
wonderful promise: “They who have 
left father or mother, home or children 
or possessions for my Name’s sake, 
shall receive a hundredfold even in this 
life and shall have life everlasting.” 
For if we are generous with Jesus, 
Jesus is always a hundred times more 
generous with us; and yet, ponder this 
well, how often He looks for a soul to 
yield, and she will not. Perhaps they 
have caught a glimpse of the inner 
glory, these novices, and their hearts 
are already on fire, and the ideals of 
Carmel are become part of their nature. 

Here before the gates of the monas- 
tery on a wind blown day in autumn 
stood Kay, valise in hand, looking for- 
ward with much the same eagerness as 
when a child on adventure to what the 
life of Carmel should offer, the greatest, 
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hardest step already a thing of the 
past, for as the holy mother of Carmel, 
Saint Theresa, has written, the taking 
leave of one’s family and the setting 
out on the road to the cloister is per- 
haps the greatest of steps which the 
religious shall ever be called upon to 
take. 

And yet, thought Kay, it had not been 
so very bad, no worse surely than had 
she gone away as a bride—as in 
reality she had, to the espousals with 
Christ — and her father and mother 
and all of them were so kind and cheer- 
ful that it scarecly seemed such a really 
serious thing after all. 

And now came the portress opening 
the door to bid her welcome, and at 
the enclosure the Mother Prioress to 
receive her and make her feel at home, 
and as she walked down the convent 
hall she gave thought only to the pres- 
ent and her new surroundings and these 
kindly nuns and how much like home it 
all seemed —truly like a real home- 
coming. 


O HERE at last in Carmel is Kay 

with the same cheerful, open na- 
ture as when a girl at home, in every- 
thing now working for God, and though 
with life before her, here she spends the 
years, be they few or many, in the 
brown habit of Carmel, and only on 
the day of judgment will it be known 
what souls she rescues from the world, 
what atonement she offers, what tre- 
mendous good she does, she and those 
who work and watch and pray beside 
her. 

The poor Sister who hoped and 
pleaded for Kay is gone into a far 
country, but thanks perhaps to her 
prayers, Kay has found her place in 
life, yielding wholeheartedly to God; 
she has given in. 














Thought for the Shut-in 


L. F. HyLanp 


ON GRATITUDE 


Most of us have an instinctive dislike for the super-sentimental sort of cheeriness 
that is associated with a Pollyanna and an Orphan Annie. Such characters of 
fiction are able to find a natural reason for gladness in the most dismal and hope- 
less surroundings, and their creators are able always to show that such gladness 
pays, because they can arrange the events of their lives to suit themselves. 


In real life it is not easy to be a Pollyanna or an Orphan Annie if one is left to 
purely natural and material considerations. A suspected cancer doesn’t always 
turn out to be just a harmless tumor; and a serious illness cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be rationalized as just as good opportunity for a rest. It is 
kind of Pollyannas to suggest such things, and the cheering possibilities should 
not be overlooked, but it is not good for a sick person to concentrate so heavily 
on the silver lining that he will be plunged into despair if the thunder rolls and 
the rain falls. 

In place of unreal and over-sentimental optimism, we suggest a solidly religious 
and supernatural sense of gratitude to God for things neither doubtful nor un- 
certain, as a source of comfort for shut-ins. In human life there are two kinds of 
blessings; 1) those that are changeable, temporary, subject to circumstance, un- 
necessary from the viewpoint of eternity; 2) those that all men possess, that 
cannot be taken away, that do not change, and that are all important from the 
viewpoint of eternity. The truly cheerful person is the one who has trained him- 
self to exercise his gratitude primarily in the latter. While he is also grateful for 
whatever blessings of the first kind are given, he is not dependent on them and 
therefore not made miserable when such blessings are taken away. 

The great universal sources of gratitude are such things as the gift of im- 
mortality, the revealed promise of a resurrection of the body in a perfect state, 
the ability to know and love God, the divine assurance of an everlasting happiness 
for all who work for it, the certainty of God’s loving care and interest, and the 
realization that there is a purpose assigned by God to all human suffering, and 
merit gained from it, when rightly borne, that helps both self and others. One who 
is deeply conscious of these blessings and habituated to gratitude for them will 
never be overwhelmed by a sense of misery in the ups and downs of the change- 
able, unnecessary and temporary goods of life. 
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by The Bystander 











Controversy literally swirled around THe Licvorran during the past month. 
It broke heavily over the head of the author of the article on the CIO PAC. 
The tide of pros and cons swung back and forth, and when the editor’s floor 
was finally swept and all communications examined, the new subscriptions, 
inspired by the article slightly outnumbered the wrathful cancellations of the 
“cons.” But the race was close, and it must be admitted that, in intensity at 
least, the “cons” took all the laurels. 


One furious woman reader writes: “It seems to me that the author of this 
story is under the impression that he is writing for six year olds... . Why does 
this author brazenly question our Catholic intelligence? or is he so simple as 
to believe the surface stuff commonly called a front that Mr. Hillman displays? 
...I1 know Mr. Hilman has hundreds of thousands of dollars to spend for 
such a story. I am wondering. . . . Please discontinue my subscription as I have 
children in high school who might read such untrue and misleading stories.” 
So we are accused of being in the pay of Mr. Hillman! Apart entirely from 
the validity of the argumentation in the article on the PAC, it seems to us 
that children will be far more seriously harmed by hearing such vicious charges 
from the lips of a mother than they could ever be by reading both sides of 
a publicly debated issue. 

© 


Another irate lady, who borrowed a copy of the Licuortan to read the 
article, wrote us a two page life-history of Mr. Hillman, from which she drew 
the conclusions, with varying degrees of emphasis, that he is a communist, 
a fascist and a nazi, all at the same time, and we are his minions. In our files 
we have more material, pro and con, on Mr. Hillman’s life that this good woman 
could read in a year. Moreover the article in THE LicuortaAN was merely a study 
of the program of the PAC, with an effort to determine whether it is com- 
munistic as is so frequently charged. Everybody has access to that program. 
Everybody can examine the Dies Committee reports on the PAC administrative 
personnel. We, who have written against communism and lectured against com- 
munism, and been accused of seeing red where there was not even pink, cannot 
but be a little amused at the charge we have been “fronting” all along. The 
good or evil of the PAC program, apart from every political implication, is 
a question that is vitally important from a moral viewpoint, which viewpoint is 
our business. The question cannot be settled by name-calling, charges of dis- 
honesty, the exploitation of personal grudges. It can be settled only by open- 
mindedness, serious study, and unbiased objectivity. 

© 


There is a rather dangerous symptom in the fury of these blasts at us for 
daring to present a scholarly study of the PAC program. Perhaps it is largely 
due to wartime nerves. Anyway, it is not good that controversies cannot be 
carried on in a dispassionate manner, without wild accusations, subscription 
cancelling and fire-breathing wrath. As for ourselves, we are working for 
(1) truth, (2) peace, and (3) a decent living for all human beings so that all 
will be able to save their immortal souls. These are our only goals. We don’t 
want Hillman’s money or Dewey’s money or Roosevelt’s money or anybody’s 
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money. We don’t ask for money for what we write. (Our subscribers pay for the 
paper and ink and envelopes and postage required to send out magazines; we 
write for nothing.)) We know that truth is attained through a study of evidence. 
We dig around for evidence and we present it. If there is evidence we have 
missed, we are always glad to be shown it. If a reader has information that 
escaped us in our own research, we'd like to have it. We would print it in 
the next issue. If it meant changing an opinion that we had formed on in- 
complete or false evidence, we would change it. But when an opinion expressed 
as a possible service to the cause of truth and peace is answered by cries of 
rage and accusations of venality and corruption, we do not believe that any- 
body gets closer to truth. It is those who can differ amicably and argue openly 
and peaceably and look fairly at one another’s evidence who best serve the 
cause of truth. 
{O) 

Meanwhile, a previous controvery was continued. It is the one raised by our 
discussion of the book “The Apostle” by Sholem Asch. “The Fisherman,” who 
was taken to task in that instance, begs a last word, and we are sorry that 
we cannot give him all the space he asks for. Here are excerpts from his last 
letter, addressed to E. A. Mangan, whose article started the argument: “I hope 
that the editor of THe Licvortan will allow me to conclude our correspondence 
about Sholem Asch’s ‘The Apostle’ by offering you my apology for my apparent 
‘intemperate and patronizing’ (to use your own words) treatment of your review 
of Asch’s book. However, I think I should say in my defence that I had no 
idea that you were a priest, otherwise I should have had more respect for your 
cloth, and that your review, couched in the somewhat violent terms you used, 
gave me no inkling that you were either an authority on the subject, or that 
your review was based upon any objective criteria. This does not excuse, of 
course, my own intemperance, for which I am sorry —a temptation to which 
we are all exposed in controversy of this kind. ... Naturally, I accept your 
judgment on the historical errors in Sholem Asch’s book, but this is really aside 
from the point of your review. A reviewer ought to distinguish between the 
historical criteria, theological errors, et cetera, especially in a work of fiction, 
obviously written to express the author’s own inner feeling about his subject and 
the author’s intention... . ” 

© 

“The Fisherman” is a gentleman, and I think we shall all be good friends. 
However, he still misses the important point. The Catholic Church, in protecting 
the faith and morals of her children, cannot be concerned with all the distinctions 
mentioned above. The law prohibiting certain books looks to one simple question: 
“Ts the book harmful to the faith or morals of untrained, unschooled (even 
though erudite) Catholic readers?” The author’s intention, style, good will, are 
all beside this all important point, and it was on this ‘basis that the book was 
reviewed and condemned. Let’s permit a Corporal in the U. S. Army to have 
the last word: “The artistic and beautiful too often masks the ugly and danger- 
ous; its golden thread too often weaves a deceptive pattern. Let it be known 
to all Catholic authors and commentators that never should this appeal of apparent 
value be used as an excuse to pass over attacks on Catholic dogma. I think 
Father Mangan has exposed enough of the facts to substantiate his position and 
in the manner of a gentleman as well as an authtorized priest defending and 
protecting the Church. Catholic writers should never flavor their works with the 
salt of impressionism to the point of excluding the pepper of well-founded 
criticism. It is not good seasoning, nor is it good sense.” So writes Corporal 
Patrick F. Carey of Sioux City, Iowa. 
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SUSPICION 


POVERTY-STRICKEN woman, dressed in very cheap clothing, was 
once walking along a prominent street in a large city, holding her little 
son by the hand. Suddenly she stooped down to pick up an object from 
the ground, tucking it within the folds of her clothes. 

A policeman standing near by was attracted by the woman’s act, and 
his suspicions were aroused. He demanded that she produce the object 
she had concealed. With downcast eyes, the woman revealed a jagged 
fragment of broken glass, saying: 


“T was thinking only of the barefoot children.” 


PSYCHIATRY 


OME years ago, before psychiatry was a “popular science,” a woman 
went to consult a famous physician about her health. She was in a very 
nervous condition, and her troubles had worried her to such an extent 
that she feared a break-down. She gave the doctor her symptoms and 
answered his questions. When the examination was finished, the doctor 
said simply: 

“Madam, what you need is a good confession. After that, you must 
read the Imitation of Christ for a half hour each day. Do that and come 
back and see me a month from today.” 

At first the woman was angry, and she left the doctor’s office in a 
huff. But the more she thought about it, the more she thought there 
might be something in the advice. Finally she summoned the courage to 
go to confession — she had not been for a long time. She followed it 
up by sitting down to the Jmitation. She read it faithfully every day 
for half an hour. 

A month later she went back to the doctor’s office. 


“Well,” he said, smiling, as ke looked at her face, “I see you have 
taken my prescription. Do you feel as if you needed any other medicine 
now?” 

“No, doctor, I don’t,” she said, honestly: “But how did you know 
that was just what I needed?” 

In answer the famous physician turned to his desk. There, worn and 
marked, lay open a copy of the /mitation of Christ. 

“Because,” answered the great man, “I have found by experience 
how much it does for me. So often nervousness is due merely to a false 
outlook on the world, and a forgetfullness of all spiritual values. This 
book, read regularly, remedies all that.” 
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The Banquet of the Mass 


Going to Mass every day should mean, not only joining in the offering of 
the Body and Blood of Christ every day, but also receiving Communion 


every day. It is difficult to understand how anyone could become habituated 
i to the former without the latter. 


Nevertheless there are some who still quote the old Jansenistic formulas: 
“No one is worthy to receive Communion more than a few times a year.” 


“Our grandfathers were trained to infrequent Communion and they got along; 
why cannot we?” 


Pope Pius X ended all such argumentation by his forthright declaration 
that the faithful should receive frequently and even daily if possible. The 
only conditions are that they be free from mortal sin, have a good intention, 
and of course observe the Eucharistic fast. Confession is not necessary before 
Communion, if there be no mortal sin on the soul, though those who receive 
often should go to confession at intervals according to their opportunity — 
every week or every few weeks at least. However, the impossibility of going 
to confession should not keep people from daily Communion if they are 
conscious of no mortal sin. 

There is ample room at every Communion rail for thousands more than 


receive daily today. Join the few; urge others to do so; fill the banquet 
hall with guests! 


| Political D-Day 


This will reach readers just about the time when a national election is 
being held. It will tell no one how to vote, but it has two points to make 
and make strongly: (1) that every citizen of voting age should vote, 
and (2) that, once the election has been announced, all citizens should unite 
sincerely and wholeheartedly behind the president chosen by the nation. 
Perhaps it would be a good thing for Americans if they could all be 
made to experience, at some time or another, what it means to live under 
a dictatorship, or in a country where democracy is only a sham because 
ballots are not counted or polls are stolen- by armed guards. Only thus 
would they be brought to appreciate their freedom to vote and the knowl- 
edge that their vote is actually counted in the election. 


It is true that often it is difficult to decide between the principles and 
promises represented by the various candidates. It is also true that the 
ordinary voter usually hasn’t had much to say about who is to represent the 
different parties. True, too, that some confusion always results from the 
fact that, in a presidential election for example, there are wise and good 
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men strongly supporting both parties. Nevertheless the individual vote is 
important and powerful. In intangible but real ways it influences policies 
and statecraft; it acts as a check on egoism and evil; it keeps freedom 
alive and alert; it makes impossible political scheming to rule the nation 
by controlling the will of a few. 

It is equally important, however, that after an election, free citizens unite 
under the leadership of the one chosen by the majority. None of the issues 
in the present election are so divided into black and white that there will 
be reason for insubordination, slander, hatred and strife in the land on the 
part of those whose candidate was rejected. Vote— but as you vote for 
either Roosevelt or Dewey, determine that whichever is elected, you will 
accept him as your leader for the next four years. 


Pro-Semitism for All 


It is refreshing and restful to turn from the discussion and reprehension 
of anti-Semitism to the fact that there is a religious order in the Catholic 
Church dedicated to the work of saving the souls of Jews and a world-wide 
archconfraternity, to which any Catholic may belong, promoting the same 
cause by prayer. If more time were spent by Catholics in participation in this 
noble crusade, and less in listening to and repeating items that foment dislike 
and hatred, there would soon be little anti-Semitism left in the world. 

The religious order that makes this a principal aim is that of Notre Dame 
de Sion, which owes its origin to the miraculous conversion of Marie Alphonse 
Ratisbonne and Marie Theodore Ratisbonne, convert brothers from Judaism, 
after an apparition of the Blessed Virgin Mary to the former in 1842. The 
archconfraternity, open to all who are willing to pray and work for the 
conversion of the Jews, was erected by Pope Pius X in 1907. It has been 
granted many indulgences, and its only obligations are the daily recitation of 
a prayer for the Jews, willingness to try to induce other to pray for the 
same intention, and the making of a sacrifice now and then in the form 
of an alms for the furtherance of the cause. The headquarters of the religious 
of Notre Dame de Sion are at 3823 Locust St., Kansas City 3, Missouri. 
Members of the archconfraternity must be registered, to gain the spiritual 
‘ favors of the association, at this convent. 

Prayer is a wonderful means of purging hatred and prejudice from the 
mind. It fixes one’s thoughts on the value of immortal souls, and distracts 
one from the ephemeral and spurious causes for distrust and dislike. But 
above all, it always receives an answer from God, in the form of graces in 
behalf of those for whom it is offered. The association of prayer for the 
conversion of Israel is recommended to all Catholics, but particularly those 
who are uneasy in their conscience because of their frequently expressed 
antipathies. 


Unholy Chains 


It is not easy to suppress superstitious practices once they take hold of 
a few minds. Chain prayers are back again, making their devious rounds, 
slipping into people’s mail, being thrust into their hands by friends, etc. 
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One of the latest specimens is before us a we write. It announces to the 
reader that “this is not a chain prayer, but a novena for peace.” However, 
most of the signs of superstition are there, and all the elements of the vicious 
chain-prayer idea. When you see any of the following ideas in a communica- 
tion asking for your prayers, know that it should be destroyed: 

1. If promises are made that by continuing the chain, you will receive 
special favors. f 

2. If veiled or clear warnings are given that to break the chain may 
mean disaster. 

3. If you are told that you should make a certain number of copies of 
the prayer and pass them on to a certain number of people. 

4. If it is insisted that, in case you cannot continue the chain, you must 
return the prayer to the one who gave it to you, so that he or she may 
find other links for the chain. 

Any or all of these signs should inform the intelligent Catholic that he is 
being asked to lend<his support to a superstition, which means an un- 
warranted confidence in a mechanical device for influencing the divine will. 

Everyone must applaud any sincere effort to encourage prayers for peace. 
Let the energies devoted to this end be spent in advising people to go to 
daily Mass and Communion, or to attend authorized novena services in 
a church, or even to say extra prayers privately for this great cause. But let 
no one be taken in by promises or warnings or threats, nor by anybody’s 
foolish idea that there is special power in chaining people to the recitation 
of certain prayers. The proper thing to do with messages that contain such 
features is to destroy them. 


Start Saving 


The sixth war loan drive will take place in November. Everybody hopes, 
and has some reason to be confident, that it may be the last. But whether 
or not the last, it will be more than ever important that every citizen put 
into it every penny that he can. 

Sometimes the war loan drives are urged upon people primarily because 
they keep the tide of war implements flowing to the fronts where victory 
is in the making. This, to us, is not the most cogent reason, because we 
believe that every true American would want that tide of armaments to 
continue even if the nation had to mortgage every single asset in the land 
for that purpose. The most important reason is that every penny lent by 
an American to speed victory is going to come back to that American later 
on, with interest, when he will be able to use it to make America a good place 
for the soldiers and sailors to return to, when it will be able to keep peace- 
time industries operating at full capacity, when it will mean opportunity 
and security undreamed of before. 

The armed forces are saving America by fighting and dying for it. It is 
up to the home-fronters to save it by (and one feels ashamed to mention 
it in the same breath with fighting and dying!) sacrificing the use of every 
bit of money they can spare from necessities for a little while. 

Start saving now for the next war loan drive. Make it the most successful 
one of all! 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
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RULES FOR A CHRISTIAN LIFE 
(Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer) 


III. Practice of the Christian 
Virtues (Cont.) 
6. Purity of Intention 

Purity of intention consists in per- 
forming all our actions with the sole 
purpose of pleasing God. For it is the 
good or bad intention with which an 
act is performed which makes the act 
good or bad in the sight of God. Our 
Lord said: Jf thy eye be sound, thy 
whole body will be full of light. But if 
thy eve be evil, thy whole body will 
be full of darkness. Thus Our Lord tells 
us that if our intention be sound, that 
is, if we have no other object save to 
please Him, our works are good, and 
resplendent with the light of purity; 
but if our intention be evil, if any 
vicious purpose enters into our actions, 
they are sinful. A pure intention, there- 
fore, is the soul of our actions: it gives 
them life, and makes them pleasing in 
the eyes of God. 

In the eyes of men, the value of an 
act increases in proportion to the time 
spent in its performance; but before 
God the value of an act increases in 
proportion to the purity of intention 
with which it is performed. For, as 
Sacred Scripture says, men regard only 
the externals of an act, whereas God 
considers the heart, that is, the will 
with which our actions are performed. 
For man seeth those things that appear, 
but the Lord beholdeth the heart. Can 
you imagine a more excellent and meri- 
torious action than to suffer martyrdom, 
and give one’s life for the faith? Yet St. 
Paul says: If I deliver my body to be 
burned, yet do not have charity, it 
profits me nothing. St. Mary Magdalen 
of Pazzi, therefore, remarks: “God re- 


wards actions according to the amount 
of purity of intention with which they 
are performed.” Let us now examine the 
practice of purity of intention. 

First of all, in all our practices of 
piety, let us seek God and not ourselves. 
What kind of reward can we expect to 
receive from God if we seek our own 
satisfaction? If there is anything in 
which we should seek God alone and not 
ourselves it is in our practices of piety. 
Yet how many are there not who labor 
and tire themselves in preaching and 
hearing confessions, serving at the altar, 
and in performing other pious works, 
and because in.all these things they 
seek themselves alone and not God, they 
lose everything! When we seek neither 
approval nor thanks from others for 
what we do, it is a sign that we are 
working for God’s sake. It is likewise 
a sign of a pure intention when we are 
not troubled at our lack of success in the 
good works we have undertaken, or 
when we rejoice at the good accom- 
plished by others, just as though it had 
been done by ourselves. Moreover, 
whenever we have done some good in 
order to please God, let us not distress 
ourselves in attempting to drive away 
vain-glory; if we are praised for our 
work, it is sufficient to say: “To God 
be the honor and glory.” Never omit the 
performance of a good action which 
may be edifying to your neighbor be- 
cause of fear of vain-glory. Our Lord 
wishes us to do good even before others, 
that it may edify them: So let your light 
shine before men, in order that they 
may see your good works and give glory 
to your Father in heaven. Therefore, 
when you do good, have first the inten- 
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tion of pleasing God, and secondly, the 
intention also of giving good example 
to your neighbor. 

In all our bodily actions, too, whether 
we work, eat, drink or amuse ourselves, 
let us do all to please God. Purity of 
intention might well be called the heav- 
enly chemical which changes iron into 
gold. By it the most trivial and ordinary 
actions, when done to please God, be- 
come acts of divine love. St. Mary 
Magdalen of Pazzi used to say: “A 
person who performs all his actions 
with a pure intention will go straight to 
paradise.” A holy hermit, before under- 
taking any work, used to raise his eyes 
to heaven for a short time. When asked 
what he was doing, he replied: “I am 
taking aim, so that I may not miss the 
mark.” Let us imitate his example, and 
before beginning any action, make sure 
of our aim, and say: “Lord, I do this 
to please Thee.” 

7. Rules for Avoiding Tepidity 

Souls that take no account of venial 
sins and give little or no thought to 
freeing themselves from them, are tepid 
souls and are living in great danger. 
We are not speaking here of those venial 
sins that are committed by mere frailty, 
such as useless or idle words and negli- 
gence in small matters; but we mean 
venial sins committed with full delibera- 
tion, especially when they are habitual. 
St. Teresa writes: “From all deliberate 
sin, however small it may be, O Lord, 
deliver us!” And Venerable Alvarez used 
to say: “Those little back-bitings, dis- 
likes, culpable curiosity, acts of impa- 
tience and intemperance, do not indeed 
kill the soul, but they so weaken it, 
that when any great temptation comes 
upon it unexpectedly, it will not have 
strength enough to resist, and will fall.” 
Deliberate venial sins not only weaken 
the soul, but they also deprive us of the 
divine assistance, for it is but just that 
God should be ungenerous with those 
who are miserly toward Him. One 


ought especially to fear if these venial 
faults are caused by some passionate 
attachment, such as ambition, avarice, 
aversion, or an inordinate affection for 
another. For it often happens that souls 
enslaved by passion, like gamblers, risk 
everything, and end by losing all they 
have. For passion blinds us and does 
not allow us to see what we are doing. 
Now let us come to the practices which 
we must adopt in order to deliver our- 
selves from this miserable state of 
tepidity. 

It is necessary, first of all, to have a 
firm desire to deliver ourselves from 
tepidity. This good desire will lighten 
our labor, and will give us strength to 
persevere. Let us convince ourselves that 
unless we make some progress in seeking 
God, we shall always be falling back; 
and he who continually slides backward 
will eventually fall over some precipice 
into serious sin. We must also endeavor 
to discover our predominant faults, 
those faults to which we are most at- 
tached, whether it be anger, or ambition, 
or inordinate attachment to some person 
or thing. And upon discovering our 
predominant faults, we must resolutely 
set out to conquer them, for it is only 
a resolute will, with the help of God, 
which overcomes all. Thirdly, we must 
avoid the occasions by which we usually 
fall into our venial faults, for otherwise 
all our resolutions will avail us little. 
Finally, we must above all distrust our 
own strength, and pray continually with 
all confidence to God, begging Him to 
help us in our dangerous condition, and 
to deliver us from those temptations 
through which we would fall into sin. 
This is the meaning of the petition of 
the Our Father: “Lead us not into 
temptation.” He who prays is heard: 
Ask and you shall receive. This is God’s 
promise, and can never fail. We must, 
then, always pray, and never cease to 
repeat: “We must pray always, we must 
pray always; my God, help me.” 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


18. THOMAS AUGUSTINE DALY, 1871- 


I. Life: Philadelphia was the birthplace of T. A. Daly. His early education was 
received in the city public schools. According to his own admission he “majored in 
baseball and cigarette smoking” during his undergraduate days at Villanova and 
Fordham. But that this is not true is evidenced by the reception of his Master of 
Arts degree from Fordham in 1901. While he was at Fordham, Rev. Francis P. 
Donnelly introduced him to the art of letters. Fordham, Notre Dame and Boston 
College have awarded honorary degrees to him. Since graduation he has worked on 
various newspapers in Philadelphia. From 1895 until 1915, Mr. Daly acted as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Catholic Standard and Times of Philadelphia. His column, 
“Rhymes and Ripples” has appeared in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin since 1929. 
A recent picture reveals him as one in whom the years have not driven out the 
youthful mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

II. Writings: T. A. Daly has written many different types of literature. He has 
described the experiences of his wife and himself in raising seven children in Herself 
and the Houseful. Songs of Wedlock sing of the beauty of married love. He has 
compiled a Little Book of Humorous Verse. 

But Tom Daly has won fame chiefly by his humorous dialect verses. When he was 
a boy the Irish and Italian immigrants were just beginning to find their place in the 
American way of life. T. A. Daly became the exponent of their philosophy of living 
in his verse. Madrigali and McAroni Ballads are his two best known collections. The 
verses bring both tears and laughter to the eyes. Beneath the fun that colors most 
of his poems is a fundamentally serious outlook on life. Profound reflections often 
startle us in the midst of the most boisterous humor. One day Tom was asked to 
give permission to the W.C.T.U. to print an adaptation of one of his verses in which 
a touching plea against the evils of strong drink was placed on the lips of the hero. 
There is no need to delay on the reply. 

III. The Book: Madrigali is a collection of verses in the Italian dialect. The 
humorous and serious aspects of the life of the immigrants are touchingly sketched. 
We meet Tony the politician; "Tonio who does not know enough English to tell his 
Irish Maggie that he loves her, nor enough Italian to tell the same to his Italian 
Rosa; and the peanut vendor who finds his sanctuary at home each night. A few 
lyrics and Irish ballads add variety to the book. Some of us will perhaps be inclined 
to agree with Mr. Daly’s response to a woman who asked him his favorite poet: 


“My favorite poet? I'll rejoice 
and tread this old earth gaily 

As long as I can hear the voice 
Of T. A. Daly 
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Rating of Best Sellers 


(THROUGH COURTESY OF “BEST SELLERS”) 


I. Books that are suitable for family reading: 


We Stood Alone — Adams 
What Manner of Man — Busch 
Boomerang — Chambliss 
Look at the World — Harrison 
MacArthur and the War Against Japan — Hunt 
Woodrow Wilson — Johnson 
Blood Upon the Snow — Lawrence 
Your Daddy Did Not Die — Poling 
Hanrahan’s Daughter — Purcell 
Lake Michigan — Qauife 
Time for Each Other — Runbeck 
Pastoral — Shute 
Born in Battle — Thomas 
II. Books that are suitable for adults only because of style or contents or because of some 
immoral incidents which do not invalidate the book as a whole: 
Treaty Ports — Abend 
Basic History of the United States — Beard 
Book of Margery Sharp-Butler — Bodwoin 
The Rest of Your Life — Cherne 
Watching the World — Clapper 
The Bureaucrat — Crider 
As We Go Marching — Flynn 
We Live in Alaska — Helmericks 
One Man’s War — Kelly 
Ann and the King of Siam — Landon 
Joseph the Provider — Mann 
Gentleman from Massachusetts — Schruftgiesser 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home — Wecter 
The Sad Sack — Baker 
Still Time to Die — Belden 
Old Mrs. Camelot — Bonett 
Clues to Christabel — Fitt 
Freedom Road — Fast 
A Walk in the Sun — Brown 
In What Torn Ship — Eaton 
Black Mail — Hoke 
Some of my Best Friends are Soldiers — Halsey 
I Never Left Home — Hope 
Trumpet to Arms — Lancaster 
Sinners never Die — Martin 
Lebanon — Miller 
The Night is Ending — Ronald 
Cluny Brown — Sharp 
Winter Wheat — Walker 
Leave Her to Heaven — Williams 
III. Books that are not recommended to any class of readers: 
World’s Beginning — Ardrey 
Hotel Berlin — Baum 
Ride with Me — Costain 
A Guide for the Bedevilled — Hecht 
Time Must Have a Stop — Huxley 
The Christ of the American Road — Jones 
Ship to Shore — McPhee 
History of Rome Hanks — Pennell 
On My Way — Pitkin 
Mom Counted Six — Gardner 
Wait for Mrs. Willard — Langley 
The Razor’s Edge — Maugham 
The Firing Squad — Weiskopf 
The Brother — Wilson 
The Black Path of Fear — Woolrich 
Night unto Night — Wylie 
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NOVEMBER BOOK REVIEWS 








In the eleventh century 
a young fifteen year old 
monk asked himself this 
question: “What would 
Benedict think of some of 
the customs prevalent in 
this monastery?” The an- 
swer to that question was 
the formation of a plan 





A column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 
old books that still live. Tug 
LiGuoRIAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or wot. 


In the past few years 
Maryknoll has made 
known to the world the 
glowing deeds of her sons. 
America has read of 
Father Donovan, her first 
Martyr; of Bishop James 
A. Walsh, one of her 
founders, and of the val- 








to restore the primitive observances to mo- 
nastic life. The opportunity to reintroduce 
the primitive rule came when 


Three another monastery elected St. 
Religious _ Robert as its abbot. Robert tried 
Rebels to imbue them with a love for 


the practices established by 
Benedict. Failing in his attempt, he went 
with a group of followers to the swamps of 
Citeaux. There he built his monastery and 
formed monks in the literal observance of 
the Benedictine Rule. The foundation was 
just started when a Papal command recalled 
him to rule his first abbey. 

Alberic, his prior and great friend, was 
chosen as Robert’s successor at Citeaux. If 
Robert had been a rebel, Alberic was a radical. 
He extended the reforms begun by Robert to 
a literal observance of all the customs and 
practices of the great founder of monasticism 
in the West. After the death of St. Alberic, 
Stephen Harding, the Englishman, was the 
one who guided the destinies of the new 
abbey of Citeaux. He consolidated and made 
permanent the changes made by the first two 
Abbots by erecting a new order of monks. It 
was St. Stephen who saw Citeaux spread over 
Europe. He had the great joy of welcoming 
St. Bernard and his kinsmen and friends who 
sought admission to the monastery. 

Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O., does not 
write a conventional life of these Three 
Religious Rebels (Kenedy, 326 pp., $2.75). 
The stories are rather in the form of his- 
torical fiction than in that of tedious hagio- 
graphical narratives. The wealth of historical 
references indicated at the beginning of the 
book show that the author has been careful 
of the essential historicity of the facts he 
uses. Despite, or perhaps because of his 
abandonment of the usual method, Three 
Religious Rebels stand vividly before us. The 
ideas and ideals of these three heroes of God 
are portrayed in the dynamic and imagina- 
tive style that we have come to associate 
with this modern Trappist author. Three real 
persons emerge from the pages of this work. 
Three Religious Rebels is the first in the 
saga of Citeaux. The Family That Overtook 
Christ is the second epoch in this saga. 


orous Men of Maryknoll. But no account of 
the life of Father Price, the other founder of 
Maryknoll. A fleeting refer- 


Life of ence would be made to 
the Humble _ Father Price in the course of 
Co-founder another narrative, but that 


of Maryknoll was all. To those outside 
Maryknoll Father Price was 
the unkown man. 

Father John Murrett, M.M., now tells the 
story of the Tar Heel Apostle (Longmans, 
260 pp., $2.50). We learn that it was the 
great humility of the priest that has con- 
tributed to the lack of knowledge about him. 
His humility exacted a promise from Father 
Walsh that his name and picture would not 
appear in the pages of The Field Afar. Cath- 
olic America must thank Maryknoll for not 
allowing the virtue of her zealous co-founder 
to remain unknown. 

The Tar Heel Apostle found the vast sec- 
tions of priestless North Carolina too limited 
for his zeal. For twenty-five years he spent 
himself for these people. He bore the hard- 
ships of traveling and the insults of the 
bigoted Protestants in order to win them 
back to Christ. He founded an orphanage to 
care for the neglected children of the district. 
Father Price organized the North Carolina 
Apostolate so that he might have helpers in 
the tremendous task that he had assumed. 
For many years he edited the magazine, 
Truth, to spread the truths of Christ among 
these ignorant non-Catholics. 

Yet his boundless zeal led’ him to seek new 
places to conquer for Christ. He believed that 
vocations to the home missions would increase 
if Americans were generous enough to send 
their sons and daughters to the home lands 
of pagans. Providence arranged a meeting 
with another apostolic soul, Father James 
Anthony Walsh. These two priestly souls 
were the instruments that God chose to begin 
the first American Foreign Mission Society. 
Father Price travelled the length of the coun- 
try to acquaint people with the new society. 
Many vocations for the foreign missions were 
gained by the force of his saintly example. 

Father James A. Walsh revealed that his 
role was eternally that of Martha while 
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Father Price’s was that of Mary. He was 
essentially a man of prayer. God bestowed on 
him a profound and prolonged spirit of 
prayer. The Blessed Mother of God was his 
own mother to whom he wrote a letter every 
day in his diary. His zeal was only the 
manifestation of his ardent love of Christ and 
souls. He instilled his own spirit of prayer 
and zeal into the minds and hearts of all 
Maryknollers. His memory still inspires 
young men that did not have the privilege of 
knowing him in life. Lourdes was a favorite 
place of pilgrimage for him. He called 
Bernadette his Sister. He loved to sign him- 
self by his adopted initials: MB. for Mary 
Bernadette. The secret of his long active life 
is in the life of intense prayer and mortifica- 
tion that animated it. His zeal would not 
allow himself to remain home when the first 
group left for China. As an Apostle of fifty- 
nine years he set off for China. His self sacri- 
fice has left an enduring tradition among the 
missionaries of Maryknoll. God called him 
to Himself after only one year in China. In 
obedience to a request his heart was sent to 
repose next to the Body of Saint Bernadette 
at Nevers. 

The figure of Father Price emerges from 
the obscurity that surrounded it under the 
skillful pen of Father Murrety. The Tar Heel 
Apostle will enkindle a spark of Divine Zeal 
for souls in every heart that comes in con- 
tact with him. 


A Book Father Aloysius Biskupek, 
for Priests S.V.D., has recently published 

the second volume in the series 
of commentaries on the Rites of Ordination. 
Nowhere can we better learn the mind of the 
Church in this matter than in the words she 
solemnly addresses to the young candidate 
on the day of his Ordination. In the words 
that countless men have heard throughout 
the centuries she explains the great dignity 
of the office to which he is called; she in- 
structs him in the great virtue and sanctity 
that is expected of him. The author meditates 
on the Rite of Subdeaconship (Herder, 258 
pp., $2.50), in his latest book. 

The essential fact that the entrance into 
the hierarchy of the Church necessarily de- 
mands a life of service to the people is well 
developed in the work. The young Ordinand 
is reminded that all consecrated men from the 
Deacon to the Holy Father himself are called 
on to spend themselves in self-sacrificing de- 
votion for the people. The Chapter on Modest 
Authority shows him how gently and kindly 
he should use the Divine authority that is 
being given to him. Because his life is a life 
of service he must use his time well both in 
work and the necessary recreation. He is re- 
minded that the best work he can do for the 
flock is to labor at his own sanctification. 

Seminarians will find this book very val- 
uable in their preparation for the great day 
of their Ordination. 


The Missal Father Stedman  con- 
or tinues his excellent editions 
Soldiers of the Missal with My 


Military Missal (Con- 
fraternity of the Precious Blood, 128 pp., 
$0.30 per copy, with a reduction of 20% 
in quantity orders). The Missal comes 
in the duroleather Deluxe binding, and 
is a pocket size edition. This smaller 
Missal combines all the clearness of ar- 
rangement of the larger Missal together 
with special features that make it emi- 
nently suitable for those in the armed 
forces. Besides the ordinary of the Mass, 
the three proper Masses usually said by 
Chaplains are included in the book. There 
is also a manual of prayers for all the 
needs of the men and women in the 
armed forces. A special review of the 
catechism, prayers to the patron Saints 
of soldiers, sailors, and aviators, prepa- 
rations for confession and communion 
are some of the other features found in 
this Missal for all military personnel. 
My Military Missal is an excellent gift 
for every service man and woman. So- 
dalities would find this Missal a fine 
choice for their members who are in 
the service. 


For the 


From the Radio Replies 
Convert 


Press comes another helpful 
Apologetics work, Chats with 
Prospective Converts (208 pp., $1.00) 
by Father M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. In the 
form of informal talks with a convert 
the author covers the main points of 
Catholic doctrine. The separate chapters 
are clear and logical and adapted to the 
understanding of the average convert. 
This book will supplement the indispen- 
sable instruction book, the penny cate- 
chism. Chats with Prospective Converts 
could also be used as an outline for a 
study club or for a high school course in 
Apologetics. Msgr. Fulton Sheen’s preface 
to the third volume of Radio Replies is 
reprinted in the preface of this book. We 
recommend this book to priests, interested 
laymen and converts. 


PRIEST’S SATURDAY — Pope Pius XI 
in 1934 blessed and recommended the prac- 
tice of dedicating all our good works on 
the Saturday after the First Friday of the 
month for the welfare of Priests. The Sal- 
vatorian Fathers of St. Nazianz, Wisconsin, 
have published a series of five pamphlets to 
help the observance of Priest’s Saturday. 
These pamphlets sell for ten cents apiece 
and can be obtained from the Fathers. The 
Titles are: Priest’s Saturday; Prayers and 
Devotions for Priest’s Day; Priest’s Satur- 
day and the Sick; And the Children; And 
Catholic Action. 
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A man spending the night at a hotel in a 
small Southern town, told the porter that he 
wanted to be called early in the morning. 

“Say, boss,” replied the porter, “I recon yo’ 
ain’t familiar wid dese heah modern inven- 
tions. When yo’ wants to be called in de 
mawnin’ all yo’ has to do is to press de 
button at de head of yo’ bed. Den we comes 
up and calls you.’” 


lst Drunk: We’re getting closer to town. 

2nd Drunk: How can you tell? 

1st Drunk: We’re hitting more people. 
* 


“I understand,” said the Scotchman, “that 
tipping is forbidden in this hotel.” 

“Yassah,” said the colored porter, ‘it shuah 
am — but so am dem apples in de Garden ob 
Eden.” ml 


Judge: “Do you understand the nature of 
an oath, Madam?” 

Witness: “I should say I do. I was in the 
car that bumped into your car against signals 
this morning.” 

* 

“Oh, doctor,” cried a wild-eyed man, “I’m 
dreadfully afflicted. The ghosts of my de- 
parted relatives come and perch on the tops 
of the fence posts all around my garden when 
dusk is falling. I can look out any evening 
and see a couple of dozen spooks sitting on 
the fence, waiting, waiting, waiting. What 
shall I do?” 

“Sharpen the tops of the posts,” advised 
the doctor. 

* 


Visitor: “Why does your servant go about 
the house with her hat on?” 

Mistress: “Oh, she’s a new girl. She only 
came this morning, and hasn’t yet made up 
her mind whether she’ll stay.” 

* 


Grade one was having a lesson on birds. 
After some discussion the fact was estab- 
lished that birds eat fruit. 
One little girl, however, was unconvinced. 
“But, teacher,” she asked, raising her hand, 
“how can the birds open the cans?” 
* 


Once upon a time there was an Indian 
named Big Smoke, employed as a missionary 
to his fellow Smokes. 

A white man encountering Big Smoke, 
asked him what he did for a living. 

“Umph!” said Big Smoke, “me preach.” 

“That so? What you get for preaching?” 

“Me get ten dollars a year.” 

“Well,” said the white man, “that’s poor 

“Umph!” said Big Smoke, “me _ poor 
preacher.” 


The dinner guest’s nose was exceptionally 
large and the host had noticed Willie staring 
at it. Expecting some outspoken and embar- 
rassing comment, he gave his son a disapprov- 
ing glance. 

“It’s all right, Dad,” the boy reassured him. 
“I’m not going to say anything. I’m just look- 
ing at it.” 

* 

“Tell the court how you came to take the 
car.” 

“Well, the car was standing in front of the 
cemetery and I thought the owner was dead.” 
* 

“Jean was pinched for reckless driving the 
other day.” 

“Couldn’t she move the officer who pinched 
her?” 

“Yes, that’s the trouble. She moved him 
about twenty feet.” 


Magistrate: “Have you anything to say 
before I pass sentence?” 

Burglar: “Yes, m’lud. It’s a bit thick bein’ 
identified by a bloke wot kept ’is head under 
the bedclothes the whole time.” 

* 


At a party in England, the headmaster of 
a local school felt that he had partaken rather 
freely of champagne; he determined to be 
careful and avoid showing any of the usual 
signs of tipsyness. 

When they rose from the table some one 
suggested that the hostess exhibit “the latest 
addition to her family.” She agreed and 
presently the nurse appeared with a dainty 
pink basket containing twins. 

The headmaster was nearest and, mindful 
of his determination, he steadied himself and 
said as he gazed into the basket: 

“What a beautiful baby!” 


* 


Jock: “And how do you like your radio, 
Mac?” 

Mac: “Mon, it’s grand, but the wee light’s 
hard to read by.” 

* 

Father (admiring his recently born heir): 
“That fellow will be a great statesman one of 
these days.” 

Mother: “Oh, Charles, dear, do you really 
think he will?” 

“Sure of it. Look how easily he wriggles 
out of everything.” 

* 


Voice from House: ‘“Willie-e!! What’s 
your brother crying about? Didn’t I tell you 
to give him anything he wanted?” 

Willie: “Yes, ma; but now that I’ve dug 
him a hole, he wants me to bring it in the 
house.” 
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THREE NEW PUBLICATIONS 


From 


THE LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE 





BLESSINGS IN ILLNESS 
By D. F. Miller 


A Collection of “Thoughts for the Shut-in,” as Published in 
the Liguorian over the Past Several Years. 


96 pages — 25 cents a copy 





A FATHER TALKS TO ANTI-LIFERS 
By Joseph A. Breig 


One of the Most Human and Telling Treatises on Birth-Pre- 
vention Ever Written, by a Father of Several Children. 


24 pages — 5 cents each 











6 copies — 25 cents 





ON SAYING “NO” TO BOY FRIENDS 


Moral Techniques That Every High School and College Girl 
Should Know. 


8 pages— 10 copies— 25c 
100 copies — $2.00 
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Motion Picture Guide 





Tue Prepce: ] condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 


them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about | 


pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 

promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


REVIEWED THIS WEEK 
Law of the Valley 
Meet Me in St. Louis 
Shadow of Suspicion 
Vigilantes of Dodge City 
PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
Adventures of Mark Twain 
American Romance, An 
Babes on Swing Street 
Bermuda Mystery 
Big Noise 
Bordertown Trail 
Boss of Boomtown 
Brand of the Devil 
Canterville Ghost, The 
Cowboy and the Senorita 
Cowboy from Lonesonie River 
Crime by Night 
Dangerous Journey 
Dixie Jamboree 
Forty Thieves 
Fuzzy Settles Down 
Gangsters of the Frontier 
Ghost Catchers, The 
Girl in the Case, The 
Going My Way 
Great Mike, The 
Great Moment, The 
Gypsy Wildcat 
Heavenly Days 
Henry Aldrich’s Little Secret 
Hidden Valley Outlaws 
In Society 
Lady Let’s Dance 


Land of the Outlaws 

Laramie Trail, The 

Last Horseman, The 

Louisiana Hayride 

Man from ’Frisco, The 

Marine Raiders 

Marked Trail 

Meet Miss Bobby Socks 

Men of the Sea 

Minstrel Man 

Monastery 

Mr. Winkle Goes to War 

My Pal Wolf 

Mystery Man 

National Barn Dance, The 

Once Upon a Time 

One Mysterious Night 

Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay 


Outlaw Trail 

Pardon My Rhythm 
Partners of the Trail 
Pearl of Death 

Raiders of the Border 
Range Law ‘ 
Riders of Santa Fe 
Riding West 

Rustler’s Hideout 

San Antonio Kid 

San Diego, I Love You 
San Fernando Valley 
Secret Mission 

Secrets of Scotland Yard 
Sheriff of Sundown 


She’s a Soldier, Too 

Silent Partner 

Silver City Kid 

Since You Went Away 

Sing, Neighbor, Sing 

Singing Sheriff, The 

Song of Bernadette 

Song of the Open Road 

Song of Nevada 

Sonora Stagecoach 

South of Dixie 

Spook Town 

Stagecoach to Monterey 

Sweet and Lowdown 

Swing Hostess 

Swing in the Saddle 

Tall in the Saddle 

That’s My Baby 

Three Little Sisters 

Three Men in White 

Trail by Gunsight 

Trigger Law 

Trigger Trail 

Tucson Raiders 

Two Girls and a Sailor 

Twlight on the Prairie 

Utah Kid, The 

West of the Rio Grande 

When the Lights Go on 
Again 

White Cliffs of Dover, The 

Wilson 

Yellow Canary (British) 

Yellow Rose of Texas 











